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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Spring No. 1.—For Dyspepsia, Female Complaints, Malarial Poisoning, 
Tonic Properties, Etc., Etc. 


) The late Dr. Thomas P. Atkinson, ex-president Medical Society of Va. 

“For more than fifty years I have been a great sufferer from that Protean disease 
psia), to find relief from which Ihave made many visits to nearly allof the mineral 
» Springs in Virginia—including the Allegheny, the pone gy | White, Coyners, the Yellow 
» Sulphur, the Greenbriar, White Sulphur, the Old and the Red Sweet Springs, the Salt Sul- 
phur, the Hotand WarmSprings. I have alsotested the virtues of the Ballston, the Sara- 
toga and the Lebanon Springs in the State of New York, and I can say with confidence 
that I derived more benefit from the water of the BUFFALO Springs, in the county 
of Mecklenburg, Va., than from any and all of the others. It is invaluable in many 
of the affections peraies to women, in Chills and Fevers, and all diseases originat- 
ing under Malarial influences. The most valuable properties of this Water are those of 
an alterative and a tonic character; it is powerfully diaphoretic and diuretic; indeed, it 
affects all of the secretions, but its crowning glory is that itis the best tomie in all the land. 
To a person debilitated by the long and imprudent use of medicine) and there are many 
such) or by the disease or by overwork (and in this category, too, there are many sufferers), 

it has no equal in all the range of medicines of which I have any knowledge.” 


Dr. John H. Tucker, Henderson, N.C., Pres. of the Med. Soc. of North Carolina. 


“The ac- Spring No. 1, is that of a decided 

uon of ts BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ServcSrosicl'Ne-vousbsupepin 
with its train of distressing symptoms, is promptly and permanently relieved by it. In 
many of the diseases peculiar to women I prescribe this water with almost the same con- 

~¥ fidence that I do quinine in Chills and Fever. I have observed marked beneficial results 
from its use in the disorders of teething infants. I have sent many patients of this class 
to the Springs for the use of this water, and, without exception, they have returned 
to me cured or greatly benefited.” 


J 

@ 

« 

) This Water is forsale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 
Py $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 

« 
} 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Indispensable to all who love gar- 
dens or the literature of gardens; to 
all who own country places or take 
pleasure in rural scenery; to all who 
desire a broader knowledge of trees, 
shrubs, fruits and flowers. GARDEN 
AND Forsst stands for the protection 
of our forests, the preservation of nat- 
ural beauty, for a purer taste in the 
design and decoration of public and 
private grounds, and is universally 
pronounced the best horticultural 
journal ever published for Americans. 
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AT SEA. 


Tis the long blue Head o’ Garron 
From the sea, 

Och, we’re sailin’ past the Garron 
On the sea. 

Now Glen Ariff lies behind, 

Where the waters fall and wind 

By the willows o’ Glen Ariff to the sea. 


Ould Luirgedan rises green 
By the sea. 
Aye, he stands between the Glens 
An’ the sea. 
Now we’re past the darklin’ caves 
Where the breakin’ summer waves 
Wander in with their trouble from the sea. 


But Cushendun lies nearer 
To the sea, 
An’ thon’s a shore is dearer 
Still to me. 
For the land that I am leavin’, 
Sure the heart I have is grievin’, — 
But the ship has set her sails for the sea. 


Och, what’s this is deeper 
Than the sea ? 
An’ what’s this is stronger 
Nor the sea? 
When the call is, ‘* All or none,”’’ 
An’ the answer, ‘“‘ All for one,’’ — 
Then we be to sail away across the sea. 
Spectator, Morra O'NEILL. 


STILLNESS BY THE LAKE. 


ComgE, seeker after quiet, guide 
Thy footstep here, 

And moor thy troubled thought beside 
This sleeping mere. 

No breath the holy pause impairs, 
The enchanted reed 

At its own limpid stature stares, 
The drifted weed 

Dreams him an island of the sea, 
So still is he. 


What was it that the wind said ere 
He went away ? 

Was it a song he sang, some rare 
Seductive lay, 

Whose falling melodies have stayed 
The waters wild 

As when a lulling voice has laid 
To sleep a child ? 

Was it a praise he whispered sent 

Such deep content ? 








At Sea, etc. 


Is it the mountain that impends ? 
In stainless air 

The marvel of his peak ascends. 
Before that rare 

Disrobing do they faint and kneel 
In worship low, 

As o’er their glimmering front they feel 
His shadow grow, 

Awaiting what new bliss may come, 
Breathless and dumb ? 


It is so still if any bird 
Amid the grove, 

Dreaming a dream unquiet, stirred, 
A wave must move. 

The shudder of a wing would shake 
A vexing crease 

Along the slumber of the lake 
And pierce its peace. 

Come, lover of the quiet, steer 
Thy footstep here. 

Speaker. AMBROSE BENNETT. 


A MARRIAGE SONG. 
LoveE has two chords, in harmony they 


quiver ; 
One tuned to earth with Nature’s music 
swells, 
Joining with bird and flower and tree and 
river 
Song of the mountains, song of shady 
dells. 
Piped on the lute of shepherd lad in hol- 
low, 
What time the world with mirth and joy 
did ring, 


Hymn ever new for Nature still we follow ; 
Mother of all— Thou taughtest us to 
sing. 


Love has two chords, in harmony they 
quiver : 
One tuned to heaven breathes melody 
divine, 
Strains sweet and low, and joyous to de- 
liver 
Hearts from sad cares as flames the gold 
refine. 


Sung by the choir of seraphs in the chorus, 
Ringing eternally through heaven’s high 


halls, 
Echoed by mortals ; God’s great love shed 
o’er us 
Wakens the song that listening ears en- 
thralls. 
Academy. A. B. M. 

















From The Contemporary Review. 

MACEDONIA AND THE MACEDONIANS. 

THE Matedonian problem, like the 
Armenian, constitutes one of the most 
striking proofs of the melancholy truth 
embodied in the last words of the 
Swedish Chancellor Oxenstjerna on his 
deathbed, viz.: ‘‘It is incredible with 
how little wisdom the world is gov- 
erned!’? For the Macedonian ques- 
tion is entirely an artificial creation of 
European diplomacy, which at the Con- 
gress of Berlin frankly, and perhaps 
foolishly, sacrificed the elementary 
claims not merely of Christianity, but 
of humanity itself, to chimerical polit- 
ical interests ; whereby it lost the one 
without securing the other, and learned 
a lesson all the more bitter that it is 
useless. The representatives of Great 
Britain and Austro-Hungary defeated 
their own avowed ends and forwarded 
those of Russia more effectually and 
more thoroughly than a council of the 
cleverest Russian statesmen could have 
done, had these been allowed carte 
blanche at the congress ; and over and 
above all, they have made themselves 
morally responsible for a system of mis- 
government, of oppression, of utter de- 
moralization such as has no parallel in 
any other part of Europe or Asia. 

Not, of course, that the enlightened 
statesmen who framed the Treaty of 
Berliu harbored the faintest sympathy 
with the infamous injustice and fiend- 
ish cruelty which characterize the deal- 
ings of Turkey with her Christian 
subjects; they only prepared the 
ground for the exercise of these shame- 
ful crimes, at a time when they were 
mere possibilities, but they have since 
given them a long lease of life, after 
they had become terrible realities. 

After the Turko-Russian war, in the 
course of which blood enough was shed 
to have purchased permanent peace in 
the East, the Treaty of San Stefano 
was drawn up with the object of end- 
ing, for many generations at least, the 
hateful Oriental question. It acciden- 
tally served another purpose besides 
this: it gave clear, definite shape to 
Russia’s aims in eastern Europe, show- 
ing what territorial acquisitions and 
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what other changes in the map of the 
Turkish Empire would satisfy her for 
the present. And these changes — 
the bestowal upon Slavonic and non- 
Slavonic Christians of the elementary 
rights of human beings, whatever their 
purely political bearings — were, from 
a broadly humanitarian point of view, 
such as should have commended them 
to any and every enlightened nation of 
Europe and the world. It is, of course, 
quite conceivable that men, whose 
exclusive business it is to safeguard 
the political interests of their respec- 
tive countries, should refuse to allow 
their judgment to be biassed by any 
such sentimental considerations as the 
sufferings of Christians and the vio- 
lated rights of human _ beings—in 
other words, that they should view the 
question from a purely political point of 
view. In a case like that under con- 
sideration, this is a heavy responsi- 
bility to take, and the greater the 
human suffering that is likely to result 
from such a step, the heavier the re- 
sponsibility. Yet the thing is quite 
conceivable, excusable, and may pos- 
sibly be even justifiable. But only on 
condition that the line of action, that 
the foreign policy which such a depar- 
ture necessarily implies, be pursued to 
the bitter end. To putit plainly and 
succinctly: if we consider that the 
interests of the British Empire, en- 
dangered by the insatiable appetite of 
Russia, are cheaply safeguarded at the 
price of the well-being of millions of 
patient Christians, have we any right 
to affirm or even suggest that they are 
not worth the inconvenience that would 
result from a series of offensive and 
defensive treaties concluded with the 
object of paralyzing Russia in the 
future ? And if the latter be in truth 
too high a price to pay for them, what 
are we to think of the former ? 

But whatever the errors of states- 
men, their practical results, in so far 
as these bear upon the Macedonian 
question, are briefly as follows. Mace- 
donia, as part of “Great Bulgaria,” 
was at first freed by a stroke of the 
Russian pen from all Turkish mis- 
government or government, and en- 
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dowed with a degree of indepen- 
dence which would have resulted in 
such prosperity and progress as the 
history of Macedonia never yet re- 
corded. This would have been the 
work of the Treaty of San Stefano. 
But instead of this the Macedonians 
were erased from the list of the auton- 
omous peoples by a stroke of the 
Anglo-Austrian pen, but compensated 
for their disappointment by a promise 
of wide-reaching reforms, excellent 
laws, and a large measure of self-gov- 
ernment. This was the theoretical out- 
come of the Berlin Treaty, which was 
drawn up on political, as opposed to 
humanitarian, lines. Lastly, and as a 
taatter of mere fact, the inhabitants of 
Macedonia were taken in hand by 
Turkish valis, kaimakams, kadis, and 
zaptiehs, hindered from producing 
more than was necessary for the bare 
support of their lives, compelled to 
deliver up the most even of this to the 
representatives of Islam and the law, 
and forced to divide the remainder 
among bloodthirsty brigands whose 
profession of Mohammedanism not 
only entitles them to heaven in the 
next life, but allows them to condemn 
honest Christians to something like 
hell in this. Such was the practical 
outcome of the Treaty of Berlin, as it 
was understood by the Turks, and ap- 
parently approved by the powers. 

The Treaty of San Stefano would 
have emancipated all the Christians 
who inhabit the extensive territory that 
lies between the Black Sea and the 
Adriatic to the south of the indepen- 
dent Balkan States and to the north of 
what is still the Turkish Empire, rais- 
ing them to the level of an autonomous 
principality tributary to the Porte, and 
thus practically resuscitating the. Great 
Bulgarian kingdom of eight hundred 
years ago. The disadvantages of this 
arrangement consisted mainly in the 
circumstances that it had been sug- 
gested by Russia and might therefore 
be taken to be conducive to her own 
peculiar interests, and also that a lively 
sense of gratitude would presumably 
oblige the newly created State to be 
constantly at her beck and call and to 
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render every assistance in furthering 
her plans against Turkey. Its advan- 
tages were that it set the whole Ori- 
ental question at rest for decades to 
come, and accomplished an act of com- 
mon justice towards millions of Chris- 
tians which should have gladdened all 
men whose hearts were not encased in 
an impenetrable crust of politics. It 
had this further advantage incidentally, 
even for West Europeans of the purely 
political type— but only for the far- 
seeing among them —that it raised an 
almost insurmountable barrier to the 
realization of the ambitious projects 
with which Russia was theretofore 
credited ; for a powerful and prosper- 
ous Bulgaria would have proved such 
an effective spoke in Russia’s wheel as 
was never dreamt of before or after by 
her bitterest enemies. 

Statesmen, however, are not humani- 
tarians, and no one was disappointed 
when our diplomatists, making light 
of sentiment, determined to be guided 
solely by considerations of political in- 
terest. But they ought to be far- 
sighted, to be endowed with what our 
neighbors would term the flaire diplo- 
matique, to be able to reckon upon the 
mistakes as well as allow for the clever 
moves of their opponents, and in these 
respects they seem to have failed. To- 
day, therefore, the réles are changed, 
and Russia alone cheerfully abides by 
the Berlin Treaty, while the authors of 
this document would be glad of any 
pretext to tear it up. 

The lines upon which it was framed 
were those of a wretched compromise 
which, professing to consult all inter- 
ests and satisfy all parties, depressed 
the Balkan Christians and embittered 
their Russian protectors, created a con- 
dition of things in those places where a 
radical change was effected, which did 
not actually, and could not possibly, 
last, and left the condition of the na- 
tives, who were denied the benefits of 
such change, infinitely worse than it 
had ever been before. Instead of the 
Great Bulgaria of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, which included Eastern Rou- 
melia and Macedonia, a Little Bul- 
garia, deprived of these two provinces, 
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was called into being as an almost in- 
dependent State, tributary to the 
Sublime Porte. Eastern Roumelia, 
separated from the principality of Bul- 
garia by a shadowy line of demarcation 
which laughs political and physical 
geography to scorn, was allowed to en- 
joy autonomy on the basis of a consti- 
tution framed by the powers and under 
the administration of a governor-gen- 
eral appointed by the sultan. Mace- 
donia, like Armenia, was relegated to 
the third and most unfortunate cate- 
gory : it was handed back to the Turks, 
on the explicit condition that they 
would generously do what the powers 
themselves could not and would not 
do — viz., sacrifice political interests to 
the demands of justice and humanity, 
introduce far-reaching reforms, and 
give these people such a taste of the 
advantages of self-government as would 
excite a ravenous appetite for more. 
In other words, the Sublime Porte was 
generously credited with self-abnega- 
tion enough to supply the remnant of 
its Christian subjects with the fulcrum 
and lever necessary to enable them to 
hoist itself into nothingness. Eastern 
Roumelia had slipped from Turkey’s 
grasp, Bulgaria had become to all in- 
tents and purposes independent, Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina had transferred 
their allegiance to Austro- Hungary, 
while the Macedonians and Armenians 
alone were left to play the part of 
Helots, to support the Moslem in the 
enjoyment of his otium cum dignitate, 
and shrewd European statesmen pro- 
fessed to believe that the Porte would 
fatuously prepare them too for eman- 
cipation and separation ! 

It is considered correct and proper to 
assume that the representatives of the 
powers were seriously concerned for 
the fate of those hapless and helpless 
Christians whom they had thus thrust 
back into the jaws of misery and 
death. And, seeing that intelligence 
and diplomacy are not synonymous, it 
may be quite true. The degree of 
their sincerity or judgment, however, 
may be gauged from a comparison of 
the admirable precautions which they 
took to have the terms of the agree- 
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ment carried out in the case of Bulga- 
ria and Roumelia, with the seemingly 
criminal indifference manifested where 
Macedonia was concerned. In the 
former case, European commissions 
were left in the country to superintend 
the work, and to see the provisions of 
the treaty fully carried out, because no 
Turkish commission, it was felt, could 
be reasonably expected to do this. 
And yet they appointed no European 
commission to supervise the introduc- 
tion of the stipulated reforms in Mace- 
donia, although no Turkish government 
or commission would ever dream of 
inaugurating reforms which directly 
and inevitably tend to break up the last 
remnant of Turkish power in Europe. 
Can it be honestly supposed, then, that 
there was any serious intention on the 
part of the powers to alleviate the lot 
of the re-enthralled Rayhas? And if 
there was any such intention in the 
beginning, can it be seriously believed 
to have outlived the first flagrant breach 
of Turkish faith in May, 1879, when, 
Eastern Roumelia having been duly 
handed over to the newly appointed 
governor-general, the term fixed for 
the presentation of the Plan of Reforms 
for Macedonia expired without any 
such scheme having been submitted by 
the Porte? Yet the European com- 
mission in Roumelia was dissolved, 
and no effective means were taken to 
hold the Turks to their promises. 
Sixteen years have elapsed since then, 
and, although the Turk has during all 
that time made no sign, the powers 
have entered no serious protest. Nor 
is it complained that the Macedonians 
are as badly off as ever they were ; it 
is urged, and too truly urged, that their 
condition is incomparably worse ; Euro- 
pean cattle are better treated than 
they, for these are at least well fed be- 
fore being slaughtered, and enjoy im- 
munity from that moral anguish which 
sears the soul and shakes the very 
foundations of man’s belief in good and 
God. 

And even now, in spite of a univer- 
sal cry of horror at crimes which from 
their very wantonness seem to proceed 
from inborn malignity rather than 
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mere crass egotism, the powers mani- 
fest no intention of sending a European 
commission to Macedonia, or of taking 
the matter into their own hands. They 
will, it is fondly hoped, ‘*‘ make repre- 
sentations ’’ to the Porte, who will be 
left to set about the suicidal work in 
her own leisurely way. The criminal 
condemned to death is told that he 
must take his own life, and at the same 
time is given to understand by his 
judges that if he declines to commit 
suicide they will not relieve him of the 
obligation by having him properly 
executed. Would not the natural ter- 
mination of this farce consist in a dec- 
laration by the condemned criminal 
that he had decided to die of —old 
age ? 


Macedonia is practically as unknown 
to the general public as the great Un- 
shapen Land in which dwelt the three 
Grey Sisters who helped Perseus on 
his errand of death. Even the well- 
informed politician who could com- 
fortably pick his way through Central 
Africa is very often unable to tell the 
difference between a Pomak and a Zin- 
zar, a Yooryk and an Arnaut, or to say 
whether they are fruits, implements, or 
peoples. Not only is the geography of 
the country a highly complicated and 
unsatisfactory study, seeing that nearly 
every district, river, lake, and town is 
known by at least two wholly different 
names,! the one Turkish and the other 
Slavonian, Greek, or Albanian — both 
of which are occasionally omitted from 
the few maps we possess—but the 
ethnography is more bewildering than 
a Chinese puzzle, and no man born of 
woman can ever hope to solve the 
problems it offers in a way that will 
satisfy the peoples of Eastern Europe. 
In spite of a railway net of about six 
hundred miles,? communications with 

1 For instance, Veles, which is also called 
Kiepryly ; Ventrok, Turnovo; Ueskiip, Skoplye ; 
Monastir, Bitol ; Rhodope, Despoto-Planina, etc. 

2 The oldest railroad in the country connects 
Salonika with Mitrovitsa, and was constructed in 
1860 by Baron Hirsch. This line is connected with 
the Servian railways. The next in importance, 
the Salonika-Monastir railway, was constructed by 


a German company, and will probably in time be 
extended to Avlona on the Adriatic. 
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the interior are not merely primitive 
and painful, but highly dangerous. It 
is practically impossible to visit any of 
the outlying and many of the main 
districts without an escort of Turkish 
zaptiehs and sometimes even a few 
Arnaut cut-throats, as a homeopathic 
precaution over and above. There are 
places in Macedonia — especially in the 
country between the river Vardar,’ on 
the one side, and the Drin and Morava 
on the other—which have been un- 
trodden by European feet since the 
days when the warlike Samuel was 
king, about nine hundred years ago. 

Macedonia, the land of the three 
streams, Vardar, Struma,‘ and Vis- 
tritsa,> is hemmed in by lofty moun- 
tains, of which the best known or the 
highest are Olympus, Shardagh, and 
Rhodope, the last named rising to be- 
tween eight and nine thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. It is among 
the most picturesque countries of 
Europe, abounding in magnificent for- 
ests, which climb hills, fringe rivers, 
and cover islands; in wild mountain 
scenes, wonderful waterfalls, silent, 
sailless lakes —an appropriate setting 
for gems of emerald islets, deep gorges, 
dizzy mountain-paths, smiling plains, 
and desolate passes, which ought to 
prove an irresistible attraction to the 
traveller who regards genuine danger 
and real discomfort as the appropriate 
condiment of pleasure. 

Lake Ochrida, for instance, which is 
shut in by cloud-capped mountains, is a 
sheet of marvellously translucent water, 
in the depths of which innumerable 
salmon-trout and various other kinds 
of fish can be clearly seen swimming 
hither and thither, as in the long gone 
days when the now decaying walls on 
the summit of the towering cliff above 
were being built by the workmen of 
Czar Samuel. On the southern shore 
of this secluded lake stands out, in 
cheerful relief against the dark foliage 
of evergreens and the beautiful blue of 
the peaceful water, the dazzling white 
monastery of St. Naum, erected more 

3 The ancient Axiss., 


4 The ancient Strymon, 
5 The ancient Haliakmon, 
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than a thousand years ago by Czar 
Boris, whose name is now preserved 
only in the dustiest of Oriental archives. 
To the west the country is literally 
honeycombed with robber retreats and 
watch-towers, inhabited by ferocious 
Arnauts, who know no fear of man, 
God, or the devil, and who plunder, 
rob, and kill the Christians that fall in 
their way after the manner of Sinis the 
Pine-bender and Sciron the robber of 
Theseus’ days, and with greater im- 
punity. There is, indeed, a potential 
Theseus in the shape of a high Ottoman 
official—a kaimakam of the district, 
resident at Pogradetz; but this locum 
tenens of the sultan, although a zealous 
Mussulman, has long since learned the 
wisdom of dealing with Arnaut brig- 
ands on the Evangelical principle : 
** Agree with thine adversary quickly 
whilst thou art in the way with him.” 
The wolf, therefore, dwells with the 
shepherd there, and the lambs are 
eaten between them. There is prob- 
ably no district within the Turkish Em- 
pire in which life is less secure, and 
violent death more certain, than in this 
romantic country. Murders are un- 
punished, unrecorded, unheeded, every 
one taking his chance, like soldiers in 
hard-fought battles. 

And yet there are few other places 
in Macedonia or in Turkey so favored 
in respect-of climate, scenery, and fer- 
tility as this. It might be a sort of 
Paradise, as it once was, when Czar 
Samuel made it the headquarters of his 
court, were it governed by human or 
divine laws. It was evidently destined 
to be the fruit-garden and the granary 
of the entire country around, instead 
of a vast famine district in which hard- 
working men and women are being 
gradually starved to death. 

From the poet’s or the painter’s 
point of view, it is “a sight to dream 
of, not to tell.”” Heaven-kissing hills, 
rock-ribbed, yet abundantly clad in 
dense foliage of many-shaded green, 
which creeps from the surface of the 
lake in which they mirror themselves 
up to half their height or more, where 
mouldering mossy walls of imperial 
palaces or stately cathedrals tell their 
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melancholy tale to the whistling winds 
of heaven. Grapes hang down in clus- 
ters from the gentle slopes near the 
shore, and the red, ripe fruit of the 
pomegranate looks like balls of heav- 
enly fire against the foil of dark green 
foliage which is the ground color of the 
beautiful but melancholy picture. 
Another most interesting lake is 
Prespa, at an elevation of about twenty- 
four hundred feet above the sea-level, 
whose opaque blue waters, according to 
folklore, descend thousands of feet be- 
low the mountain, and burst forth into 
the light of day once more as a spring 
of icy cold water by the monastery of 
St. Naum on Lake Ochrida, and play 
many other strange pranks besides. 
History asserts that the waters of 
Prespa are gradually but surely en- 
croaching upon the land, and fancy 
describes the forgotten villages, with 
their churches and towers, glimpses of 
which are still obtained on soft, cloud- 
less summer evenings through the 
smooth, still water from some dizzy 
perch above. Science, in her guessing 
mood, surmises that here, in prehistoric 
days, villages were built upon piles 
driven into the lake-bed, as in Switzer- 
land and elsewhere, and that careful 
research for traces of these watery 
dwellings would be richly rewarded ; 
and Herodotus has something to say on 
the subject of Macedonian lake villages 
which would confirm, had it not sug- 
gested, this belief. Plain, however, to 
everybody, the least scientific and the 
least superstitious, are two charmingly 
situated islands, one of which — Grad 
by name — was one of the various cap- 
itals of the West Bulgarian Empire 
when Samuel was czar. They are both 
rich in moss-covered ruins of churches, 
palaces, bulwarks, which bear eloquent 
witness to the progressive and civilizing 
tendency of the founders and rulers of 
the West Bulgarian kingdom, and to 
the destructive influence of the Byzan- 
tines and the Turks. Grad is a fairy 
island such as in picture form might 
well adorn the pages of a child’s story- 
book, but could scarcely be expected to 
have a real existence upon earth. Sit- 
uated but a very short distance from 
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the shore of the lake, it is a natural 
fortress which, when the. Bulgarian 
ezar reigned and lived here, might 
have been easily rendered impregna- 
ble. It is shut in by walls of granite 
rock nearly sixty feet high, which only 
a balloon could enable one to scale. 
There are but two spots by which this 
toy island can be entered and an idea 
formed of the depth of the abyss which 
divides what once was from what now 
is. The whole island, which is but a 
mile and three-quarters in length, and 
perhaps a mile in breadth, is literally 
bestrewn with relics of the past. 
Among the most interesting and best 
preserved ruins are those of seven 
churches, the four bare walls of one of 
them standing still erect, alone of all 
the seven. The island is one mass of 
luxuriant vegetation, rank grasses, 
long-lived weeds, wild fruit-trees — for- 
merly pruned and tended by gentle 
hands, but now abandoned to chance ; 
in a word, it is the ghost of such a gar- 
den. as that in which the sensitive 
plant-once flourished. The grapes that 
grow in profusion there are still be- 
lieved by the Christians of the main- 
land to be the most luscious in creation 
—and, indeed, the whole island is 
looked upon as a weird, uncanny spot, 
the graveyard of a mighty empire, 
whose dead still haunt the scenes of 
their loves and lives. They stand in 
awe of it, and keep away. Hence it is 
wholly uninhabited. The apple, pear, 
and pomegranate trees still bud, blos- 
som, and wither without evoking a 
thrill of human pleasure or pain ; and 
over the gardens, orchards, lawns, and 
courtyards that once ornamented this 
residence of the great czar, before 
whom Byzance itself trembled and 
prayed to its miracle-working relics, 
nought but the notes of the love-birds’ 
songs are heard ; only the sun and the 
rain, the winds and the lightnings still 
visit and alter the guestless halls, the 
choked-up walks, the dry fountains, 
and the empty aisles of the once 
famous city of Prespa. An ideal place 
for a pessimist like Schopenhauer to 
muse and moralize in. Here, if any- 
where, earth was a paradise, God a 
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perfect poet. And yet the Christians 
who behold this God-created heaven 
never cease to suffer the torments of 
man-made hell. 

Speaking generally, Macedonia is 
covered with the ruins of historic mon- 
uments, some of which may yet be 
made to tell the tale of that land of lost 
gods and godlike men. . Near the pie- 
turesque lake Yenidshe, in the Payik 
Planina, once stood Pella, the seat of 
government of Philip of Macedon and 
the birthplace of Alexander the Great, 
later on one of the most important 
stations on the Roman Via Egnatia, 
and to-day a pestiferous marsh wherein 
are bred deadly fevers felt as far away 
as Salonika. If the fields and roads, 
the hills and valleys of this ancient 
land, whose very dust is historic, could 
be made to tell the chequered story of 
the noble and base deeds done or con- 
ceived by the various races of men who 
lived and worked here since Perdikkas 
in the seventh century, B.c., founded 
the Macedonian kingdom and the dy- 
nasty of the Augeads, since Philip con- 
solidated his empire and Alexander 
conquered the world, through the 
Greek and Persian wars, the Roman 
occupation, the Slav invasion, the West 
Bulgarian Empire and the agonies of 
Byzance down to the present time, 
when lust, murder, and all manner of 
uncleanness stalk shamelessly through 
the land, and the shrieks of violated 
women and the groans of tortured men 
are swallowed up by the death-like 
silence which the Turks have estab- 
lished and called peace, what a thrill- 
ing narrative would be presented to the 
world ! 

But history and Macedonia are in- 
compatible terms. It is well-nigh im- 
possible to learn with any approach to 
accuracy what is going on there to-day, 
much less what has taken place since 
the Bulgars or Volgars, having quitted 
their settlements on the banks of the 
Volga, entered the country in the last 
quarter of the seventh century, A.D., 
adopted the language of the Slav peo- 
ple, and gave them in return their 
name. The descendants of these two 


races, the Bulgars and the Slavs. con- 
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stitute the predominant element of the 
population of contemporary Macedonia ; 
and the sad story of their long suffer- 
ings is writ.as large in their physical, 
psychical, and political condition as 
that of their country is in the dust of 
its palaces, the broken pillars of its 
temples, the crumbling walls of its for- 
tresses, and the utter neglect and de- 
cay of everything created by art or 
nature which depends for existence 
upon the fostering care of man. The 
Macedonians are the wreck of a once 
great and warlike people. 

All we know about their lives and 
sufferings, their hopes, fears, and aspi- 
rations, comes to us from outside, col- 
ored and distorted by the very worst 
of mediums — party politicians, ambi- 
tious patriots, and paid advocates. 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece, the half- 
fledged States of the Balkan Peninsula, 
hunger already for slices of Macedonia, 
which Turk, Albanian, and Arnaut, 
painfully conscious that their time is 
short and their tenure precarious, ruth- 
lessly plunder and oppress ; while the 
wretched Macedonian, toiling and moil- 
ing from morning till night, from Jan- 
uary to December, hungers for the 
bread and meat with which he so liber- 
ally supplies his thankless masters — 
and often dies for want of them ! 

Thus, we are informed by Servian 
writers, who confound abuse and vul- 
garity with science and research, that 
there are no Bulgarians in Macedonia 
at all, and that to annex that country 
to Bulgaria would be as reasonable as 
to try to weld Roumania and Greece 
into one happy kingdom. Travellers 
from the principality, on the other 
hand, assure us that the Slavs there 
are all Bulgarians, or very nearly all, 
and to prove their contention urge the 
undeniable fact that the people in 
question loudly proclaim this.1_ The 
Roumanian subjects of King Karl are 
disposed to exaggerate the numbers of 
their kith and kin who reside in Mace- 
donia, while the Greeks swear that the 
land belongs to them by inalienable 
rights from time immemorial. 

1 Most of the Christian Slavs in Macedonia call 
themselves Bulgarians. 
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The incontrovertible facts are few 
and puzzling. One of the most trouble- 
some to the practical politician who 
would fain read as he runs, is this: 
that ever since the seventh century, 
B.C., Macedonia has been a jumble of 
fragmentary nationalities, an ethno- 
graphical sample storehouse in which 
now one, now the other race obtained 
a transitory preponderance. Even the 
ancient Greeks sneered at the Macedo- 
nians when they affectionately claimed 
kinship with the countrymen of Homer 
and Plato. There was much too strong 
an admixture of barbarian blood in 
their veins, they said, for the claim to 
be allowed. And from that day to this 
things have gone from bad to worse in 
that respect. 

Thus there are Bulgarians there who 
call themselves by this name, who are 
recognized as such by the Turks, speak 
a language which is a cross between 
Servian and Bulgarian, and keep up 
customs which are characteristic of the 
former rather than of the latter. These 
constitute the preponderating element 
of the Christian population in Macedo- 
nia, and Serbs and Bulgarians fight for 
possession of them with the fury and 
determination which animated Greeks 
and Trojans when they struggled for 
the body of Patroclus. Then come the 
genuine Serbs, who are proud of their 
kinship with the subjects of King 
Alexander. Next in influence, if not 
in numbers, come the Greeks who are 
most numerous along the coast of the 
/£gean Sea and to the south of Kas- 
toria. Next in order are the Zinzars, 
Kutzo-valachs,?a branch of the Rou- 
manian race, who speak a dialect which 
differs considerably from the polite 
language employed at Bucharest and 
Jassy,and are also to be found in 
northern Greece, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary. They have been for a consider- 
able time past the object of the paternal 
solicitude of the Roumanian govern- 
ment, which spends hundreds of thou- 
sands of francs on them annually. 
Another factor, by no means to be de- 
spised, are the Jews, who are scattered 


? Literally : “lame Valachs,” 
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all over the country, with the excep- 
tion of those brigand-infested districts 
in which life is not worth a week’s 
purchase, and would be snuffed out for 
a couple of tshereks ;1 and of these 
regions there are not a few. The 
Turks, as the ruling race, are found in 
varying numbers everywhere, but more 
particularly in those fortunate places 
where a mild climate and a fruitful soil 
render life delectable and work almost 
optional. Whenever the Turks look 
upon a fertile strip of land with desire, 
they simply encourage the brigands 
who dwell there, till murder thins out 
the Giaours, whereupon the surviving 
Christians sell out for a song and the 
**true believer ’’ enters into possession 
and buys off the brigands, who then 
follow the infidels. The Arnauts, 
Shkipetars or Albanians, are a remnant 
of the Illyro-Thracian race,? who in 
some places are Catholics, in others 
Greek-Orthodox, and in others again 
Mohammedans, but who seldom allow 
the religious professions, on the 
strength of which they hope to be ad- 
mitted into heaven, to hamper very 
considerably their goings on upon earth. 
They are among the most cruel, blood- 
thirsty, and callous ruffians in an 
empire which includes Circassians, 
Koords, and Turks among its defend- 
ers. The Gypsies, too, whose lives 
are one long-acted protest against the 
conventional laws of property, and who 
very often profess, without practising, 
Islam, are found in considerable num- 
bers in Macedonia, as, for example, on 
the northern shore of Lake Tahino, 
where they form interesting communi- 
ties apart. The Pomaks, who occa- 
sionally play a réle in the country, 
especially when the Christians in a fit 
of madness endeavor to shake off the 
Turkish yoke, are really Islamized Bul- 
garians, for whom Mohammedanism is 
both a religion and a country. Like 
the Bosnians, before the Austrian oc- 
cupation, the Pomaks invariably take 
the side of the Turks against their own 
compatriots, whose language they speak 
with fluency and purity. Last of all 


1 A tsherek is equal to ten pence. 
3 A branch of the Indo-Celtic family. 
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come the Yooryks, a half-nomad Turk- 
ish horde who never took to sedentary 
life and civilization since they left their 
pastures in Central Asia. They still 
live in tents, or in huts which are less 
comfortable than tents, and allow their 
women to go unveiled and Mohamme- 
danism to sit lightly on them generally. 

Such, in brief, is the ethnological 
problem, as stated by Nature. The 
additions and complications introduced 
into it by the ingenuity of man can 
scarcely be done justice to in a mere 
review article. The desire of am- 
bitious little Balkan States to obtain a 
footing in, or acquire a district of, Mace- 
donia, has led to denationalization, in- 
ternationalization, hypocrisy, lying, and 
deceit of every conceivable kind. Thus 
there are Serbs who call themselves 
Bulgarians, because the patriots of the 
latter country sent them to Sofia to en- 
joy gratuitously the benefits of a higher 
education. There are Bulgarians who 
have sold their national birthright and 
turned their talents to political propa- 
ganda, in return for analogous advan- 
tages conferred upon them by the Holy 
Sava Society of Belgrade. Many of 
the Mohammedans who call themselves 
Turks are Bulgarians who apostatized 
for the sake of a quiet life—and truly 
they have their reward ; other fanatical 
followers of Mohammed, who give 
themselves the same name, are Alba- 
nians, who abandoned Christianity for 
the very same reason. Then there are 
numerous self-styled Hellenes who, on 
examination, turn out to be Kutzo- 
valachs in disguise, their only justi- 
fication being a knowledge of Greek 
acquired in schools supported by 
Greeks and gratitude for the right of 
having their children educated in the 
same establishments free of charge. 
But the Greeks are not the only people 
who purchase patriotism for money’s 
worth ; the Bulgarians have also en- 
rolled a considerable band of wild 
Arnauts in the ranks of Bulgar patriots 
by throwing open their school doors to 
the children of these indigent savages. 
On the other hand, there are not a few 
Albanized Bulgarians who reflect great 
credit on the race of their adoption 
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without acquiring very much for their 
own persons.! Lastly, there are genu- 
ine Bulgarians, faithful to their coun- 
try and their creed, who owe spiritual 
allegiance to the exarch, and are con- 
sequently condemned as heretics by his 
beatitude the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople,? and equally good and Orthodox 
Bulgarians who acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the patriarchs, and are 
therefore looked upon with suspicion 
or contempt by their brethren, the sub- 
jects of the exarch. 

These various peoples, tribes, and 
sections live sometimes in communities 
apart, and sometimes scattered over a 
village, town, or district. Thus in 
Turnovo, Nishopolye, Malovishte, Ma- 
garovo, etc., one comes across commu- 
nities of Zinzars or Kutzo-valachs ; in 
Kashan the population is composed of 
Shkipetars or Albanians; in the vil- 
lages to the north of Lake Tahino of 
Gypsies, etc. In the city of Riessen 
there are twenty-seven hundred Chris- 
tian Slavs, one thousand Pomaks, five 
hundred Kutzo-valachs, five hundred 
Gypsies, and a few dozen Greeks. 

Most of these idiosyncrasies and 
vagaries would be perfectly harmless 
in themselves, were they not used, or 
rather abused, by outsiders for the pur- 
pose of fostering discord, ill-will, and 
race hatred among a people which is 
already drowning in a sea of troubles 
of its own. 

The work of political propaganda 
gives occupation to hundreds of agents 
and sets millions of francs in circula- 
tion every year. The Greeks had the 
start of all the others, having opened 
schools in which members of most 
nationalities were educated and Hel- 
lenized, before Bulgaria became a 
principality and Servia was proclaimed 
a kingdom, and the results are still 
visible in such cities as Melnik, Seres, 


1 In Goritsa, for example. 

2 The name of the heresy was coined by the 
patriarch: it is Phylethelists. If it means any- 
thing at all, it should include the Orthodox Rus- 
sians, Serbs, and Roumanians. As a matter of 
historic fact, the Bulgarian Church was formally 
and properly separated from the Greek in 918, and 
the separation was duly acknowledged by the 
patriarch of Constantinople six years later, 





Nevrokop, and Petrits, where a large 
proportion of people who call them- 
selves Hellenes are genuine Slavs. 
The Serbs concentrate their efforts 
mainly upon the Slavs who owe spir- 
itual allegiance to the patriarch, be- 
cause these are obliged to content 
themselves with divine service in 
Greek, and are very often glad to ac- 
cept a church and a school which are 
Slavonic, without inquiring too closely 
whether it is Servian or Bulgarian. 
These communities — or a considerable 
number of them —possess the right 
of petitioning the Porte for permission 
to transfer their allegiance from the 
patriarch to the Bulgarian exarch, 
and the immediate result of the ac- 
cordance of this request would be the 
departure of the Greek popes and 
schoolmasters for other districts where 
their services might be in greater de- 
mand, the influx of Bulgarian priests 
and teachers, and occasionally the cre- 
ation of a new Bulgarian bishop. The 
diplomatic pressure and the bribes and 
threats and intrigues by means of 
which these concessions are sought for 
by the one side and opposed by the 
other, can better be imagined than 
described. Servian patriots are in this 
respect, at least, obliged to maintain 
the defensive, seeing that the Porte 
does not usually recognize as Servian 
those communities which acknowledge 
the supremacy of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. On the other hand, they 
are making considerable headway in 
the Vilayet of Kossovo, to say nothing 
of the valley of the Morava which, 
having been given to Bulgaria by the 
Treaty of San Stefano, was handed 
over to Servia by the Treaty of Berlin, 
and has completely changed its nation- 
ality during the few years that have 
elapsed since then. 

The Roumanian propaganda is con- 
ducted principally by the Macedonian 
Society of Bucharest in the quiet, un- 
obtrusive way characteristic of Rou- 
manian diplomacy, which contrives to 
spend yearly a sum of money repre- 
sented by no less than six figures (in 
francs) in providing Macedonian Zin- 
zars with schools, etc. The Rouma- 
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nian bishops there acknowledge the 
supremacy of the patriarch. 

The Bulgarian government, as such, 
takes no part in the propaganda. 
Everything is done through the Exar- 
chate, which is the regular channel 
through which a golden stream is con- 
stantly flowing. The sum annually 
spent in this patriotic work is variously 
estimated at from one to two million 
francs. 

And the agents of these States 
openly or in disguise employ every 
means they consider lawful to attain 
the end which they profess to believe 
desirable, bribing infidel Turks, buying 
the consent of parents to have their 
children educated in this school or in 
that, distributing gratis books, pam- 
phlets and leaflets in which they viru- 
lently abuse each other and eulogize 
the cause — delighted at the conversion 
or apostasy of a child or a family, as if 
the political problem could be solved, 
at this hour of the day, on the basis of 
** cooked ’’ or even genuine statistics. 
When Macedonia ceases to belong to 
Turkey, it will in all probability be 
annexed to Bulgaria, who after the 
lapse of a decade will have. smoothed 
away all the ethnographical difficulties 
which at present beset the problem. 
And the knowledge of this circum- 
stance is the most powerful factor in 
shaping the policy of Prince Ferdi- 
nand’s government to-day. 

Most of the current descriptions of 
the character of the Christian popula- 
tion of Macedonia, reaching us through 
the same tainted channels, are to be 
received with the greatest caution. We 
hear of their indomitable martial spirit 
which ages of thraldom are powerless 
to crush, and the frequent rumors of 
insurrections and local risings which 
call for sensational headlines in our 
newspapers, are calculated to confirm 
our belief in the accuracy of the infor- 
mation. As a matter of fact, the 
Christians are utterly broken down in 
spirit; their manhood melted into 
pathetic servility, their enterprise 


turned to solid endurance, their hopes 
weak and their fears overwhelmingly 
strong. 


Like the salamander in the 
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fire, they are grown familiar with 
suffering, and, ignorant of any less 
painful existence, take their unparal- 
leled misery as a commonplace and en- 
dure it in silence. To be robbed, 
beaten, maimed by their masters or 
their masters’ friends and accomplices, 
is part of the réle they are destined to 
play ; and they know full well that 
there are forms of cruelty still more 
terrible which complaint to an Otto- 
man official would be an infallible way 
to provoke. Hence they fear to hint 
at the truth to friendly foreigners, who 
go away disappointed at their listless- 
ness or disgusted at their cowardice. 
If they possessed a native press like 
the Armenians, Macedonia would have 
been rescued from Turkish oppression 
ten years ago. 

In most cases ‘“risings in Macedo- 
nia” are the work of sympathizing or 
restless outsiders who organize bands 
of Christian ‘‘ brethren.’’ These cru- 
saders cross the frontier, are shunned 
like the pest by the bulk of the 
wretched people, and are ultimately 
cut down by the Turks, Pomaks or Ar- 
nauts, or else driven back whence they 
came. No doubt it does occur once in 
a while that some dastardly crime 
which only a Turkish Mohammedan 
can conceive and execute causes the 
blood of the most phlegmatic to boil 
over, and drives the victim to siay his 
torturer then and there, and execute an 
Indian war-dance round his corpse. 
Such a man has forfeited his life, and 
the utmost he can hope for is to sell it 
dearly. He flees therefore to. the 
mountains or the woods, and gradually 
gathers other outlaws around him who 
are as desperate as himself. This 
gang lives thereafter for the sole pur- 
pose of executing the wild justice 
known as_ revenge, the maddening 
thirst for which occasionally drives 
them to the commission of crimes akin 
to cannibalism. But these are the ex- 
ceptions. Take them all in all, the 
Christian population of Macedonia is 
submissive, industrious, frugal, and 
patient to a fault. The Turks them- 
selves frequently admit and admire 
their excellent qualities, and never 














neglect to profit by them. A high 
Ottoman official lately assured me that 
the Bulgarians in Macedonia were very 
loyal, thrifty, submissive subjects of 
whom the Porte has reason to be 
proud ; *“‘and,’’ he naively added, ‘it 
is a calumny to affirm that we have the 
slightest reason to be dissatisfied with 
them. If left alone by Bulgaria and 
Servian agitators, we and they could 
live in peace and harmony forever.” 

Whether the Rayahs themselves 
would, if they dared to speak freely 
and frankly, return this compliment, 
may well be doubted. A man may 
grow so accustomed to a dungeon that, 
like the Comte de Lorge, he protests 
against being removed thence to better 
quarters ; but if he smiles and bows 
when his wife and daughters are being 
outraged or his little children starved 
to death, it is only as the Persian 
courtier smiled when informed by his 
monarch that he had just dined off the 
body of his son —viz., to conceal his 
thirst for vengeance. 

In truth, the Macedonians have little 
to feel grateful for. Like Sohak in the 
Persian legend, they have two serpents 
on their backs which live on their life- 
blood — viz., the government as repre- 
sented by taxes, tax-gatherers, and 
administrators, and the brigands who 
plunder and kill, sometimes with the 
positive approval, and always with the 
friendly connivance, of the Turkish 
officials. The result of this twofold 
system of injustice and crime is the 
utter impoverishment of the people — 
numbers of whom, at this very mo- 
ment, are devoid of: the means of sub- 
sistence, and their gradual abasement 
to the level of beasts of burden, which 
would long ago have been reached had 
it not been for the schools founded 
by interested. agitators from without. 
And even as it is, many a Macedonian 
Christian differs but very little in 
habits, aims, and way of living from 
the beasts of the field ; and such differ- 
ence as there is tends to intensify 
rather than alleviate the hardship of 
his lot. 

It would be easy to illustrate the 
present condition of Macedonian Chris- 
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tians by filling pages of this review 
with harrowing accounts of concrete 
cases of injustice, outrage, torture, and 
murder, publishing names, dates, and 
places in full. But after the long 
article which appeared in it last month 
on Armenia, the present writer feels 
that this course would entail needless 
repetition. For the names alone would 
change, the nature of the crimes and 
outrages remaining the same, Turkish 
misgovernment is not different in 
Macedonia from what it is in Armenia, 
or what it was in Bulgaria. The Turks 
as rulers continue to place their trust 
in the principle which stood them in 
such good stead when they were mere 
invaders — viz., that might takes pre- 
cedence of right. They never reason 
or argue with their subjects; they 
simply command, compel, condemn. 
And the latter are powerless to help 
themselves against either officials or 
brigands, for they dare not complain 
in court of the one, nor defend them- 
selves with arms against the other. 
They are tied, so to say, hands and 
feet, and delivered over to the mercies 
of men whose sense of moral right and 
wrong is still so primitive or perverted 
that the former conception includes 
violation, rape, and nameless outrages 
on boys of tender age ; while the latter 
implies the protection of the most cal- 
lous cut-throats so long as they exer- 
cise their calling upon mere * Christian 
dogs.”’ 

A Christian cannot hope to earn a 
competency in Macedonia, whatever 
his trade or profession — not if he were 
as avaricious as Harpagon and as ab- 
stemious as Timon of Athens. If the 
possession of wealth by Christians 
were politically unobjectionable — and 
it is considered to be anything but 
this —it would be utterly impossible 
on other grounds. The impecunious 
pashas, begs, kaimakams, and kadis, 
with whom the country is crowded, are 
like the greedy but insolvent Christian 
sectarian who, when the head of his 
community placed a bag of money be- 
fore him — the proceeds of a charitable 
collection —and said, ‘* Brother, take 
from this bag what you need,”’ replied, 
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** Brother, I sorely need it all.” 
are insatiable. 

The land in Macedonia cannot, on 
the whole, be termed fertile. But 
there are districts —the Pelagonian 
Plain, for example — which need 
hardly to be scratched with a plough 
to cause them to bring forth abundant 
harvests. Now, wherever there is-a 
strip of Jand which repays tilling thus 
generously, it is invariably taken pos- 
session of by Turks. The ways and 
means are various and criminal, but 
the risks are nil. I could name several 
such desirable properties which were 
suddenly rendered so undesirable by 
the brigands that the Christians were 
glad to part with them for a nominal 
sum, so as to escape with their bare 
lives. Thirty-five villages of the fertile 
Prespa district belong entirely to Mos- 
lems, while the Christians are either 
insolvent ispolitshars, or farm laborers, 
that is to say, serfs bound down to the 
glebe, worse fed and more cruelly 
treated than the negroes in the South- 
ern States before their emancipation. 
In the Pelagonian district four-fifths of 
the one hundred and thirty villages be- 
long to the “‘ true believers.” 

The Turks, who generally have an 
insuperable objection to working be- 
tween meals, employ Christians to till 
the soil.1 In cases where the land 
belongs to the latter, one of them is 
permitted, in return for his toil, to 
keep for himself as much of the 
produce as remains after a fixed quan- 
tity has been delivered to the owner. 
But the essence of the injustice lies 
precisely in the interpretation of the 
words ‘fixed quantity.”” The Turk 
objects to hair-splitting in the matter ; 
he appears when the corn is ripe but 
not yet cut, estimates the produce in 
grain at his own figure, which may be 
and very often is out. of all proportion 
to the truth, and fixes his share ac- 
cordingly. Against this calculation 
there is no appeal. The Christian may 
argue, entreat, or protest, but his words 


1 Occasionally Mohammedans are also employed, 
but then they are generally regarded as partners 
of the landlord, who receives one half of the 
produce, 
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are wasted breath. He must deliver 
the quantity demanded, even though 
he leave his family breadless. The 
Mohammedan will hear of nothing that 
is not compatible with that. What he 
is quite ready and willing to do is to 
lend the man corn, even though there 
be little prospect of its being repaid. 
Indeed, he rather hopes it will not be 
returned, for as long as the wretched 
peasant remains in his debt, he is to all 
intents and purposes his slave. He 
dares not leave the district or seek em- 
ployment elsewhere ; he becomes part 
of his master’s chattels. 

But the bulk of the Christian pop- 
ulation are mere farm laborers, whose 
lot is unenviable indeed. They have 
nothing which they can call their own. 
Meat and money are almost unknown 
to them. The farm laborer dwells in a 
den provided by his master, eats refuse 
which the prodigal son would have re- 
fused with loathing, and lives like a 
beast of burden. If he have any aspi- 
rations or consciousness that he pos- 
sesses a soul,so much the worse for 
his peace of mind. When he marries, 
his wife, and later on his children, 
must give their services to the master 
who never pays them a piastre,? and 
has practically the power of life and 
death over them all. He can flog, 
wound, and kill with impunity. And 
he feels no hesitation about exercising 
this right should occasion seem to de- 
mand it. The idea of punishing a 
‘true believer’’ for causing the death 
of arayah appears too grotesque to be 
entertained by Moslem or Christian. 
Even if the representatives of the law 
had the wild courage to harbor such a 
thought, not a soul would bear witness 
against the powerful criminal. Expe- 
rience has too deeply burned the lesson 
in their memories that, of two evils, 
the lesser is to be chosen. 

But if these things be true, why do 
the Macedonians not imitate the Ar- 
menians and emigrate? The answer 
is obvious. To leave the country, nay, 
even the village, the Christian must be 
free from debt, a condition which in 


2 Payment is made in kind, but it is too paltry to 
support any adult member of the family. 














too many cases is absolutely prohibi- 
tive. Overand above this he must pay 
for and actually obtain— which are 
two different things —a passport, and 
this is an enterprise of such extraordi- 
nary difficulty, to say nothing of the 
expense, that an ordinary individual 
would as soon try to fly. I saw some 
extraordinary individuals who made 
the attempt, and I could not decide 
which to admire most, their remarkable 
spirit of adventure or the imperturba- 
bility of the Turkish authorities who 
kept them waiting for three weeks at a 
seaport town, on the. ground that there 
was no Official paper on which to write 
the necessary permission! It was in 
the character of beggars that some of 
these would-be emigrants applied to 
me ; they will probably wind up their 
careers in the capacity of outlaws. 

The taxes levied on Christians in 
Macedonia, as in Armenia, are exor- 
bitantly high, and would of themselves 
render it a herculean task to achieve 
anything like a competency. But the 
legal taxes are no measure of those 
which are really extorted. Laws in 
Turkey seldom extend further than the 
paper on which they are written. The 
tax for exemption from military ser- 
vice, for instance, which falls exclu- 
sively upon Christians, should be levied 
only upon males between the ages of 
seventeen and sixty. Such is the law. 
The practice is that it must be paid for 
every male from the year of his birth 
to the year of his death. This is known 
and admitted all over Turkey, but no 
one dreams of complaining. The 
Christian powers regard it as “‘a do- 
mestic concern of Turkey ;”’ the na- 
tives as part of their wretched lot. 
Even in cases where the person liable 
to taxation has long since left the coun- 
try with permission of the authorities, 
or quitted the world by their contriv- 
ance, his name continues to figure on 
the books, and his neighbors are forced 
to pay the tax for him. In one village 
the money has to be forthcoming every 
year for five persons, of whom three 
are in Bulgaria, one in Roumania, and 
one isacripple. In another, the tax is 
regularly levied for two men who are iu 
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the kingdom of Servia, and two who, 
if there be such a thing as divine jus- 
tice, are in the kingdom of heaven. 

If injustice of this kind is thus prac- 
tised openly, shamelessly, and univer- 
sally, in the teeth of explicit laws, is it 
not clear that reforms alone, however 
extensive and satisfactory, will leave 
the situation absolutely unchanged, 
unless there be established an effective 
sanction to those reforms, which can 
consist only in foreign control ? 

The tithe in Macedonia is farmed out 
to the highest bidder, a system which 
speaks for itself. The tithe-farmer is 
naturally a person anxious to enrich 
himself, and he has previously paid 
heavily for the privilege. He there- 
fore employs the surest means of mak- 
ing a large profit; and he never fails. 
If the harvest prove exceptionally bad 
that is no concern of his, it means but a 
few extra turns of the screw. What- 
ever happens it is the unfortunate 
Christians who bear the loss — plectun- 
tur Achivi. Tithe-levying in Turkey is 
consequently a curious and a compli- 
cated system which frequently includes 
physical violence and various kinds of 
outrage, to say nothing of an occasional 
murder. The collection of the eleven 
and one-half per cent. of the corn is but 
a part, sometimes the least oppressive 
part, of the process. The tithe-farmer’s 
profits, which are unreasonably high, 
are, of course, not paid by the govern- 
ment; it is the Christian who has to 
provide them; the hungry officials, 
too, who are let loose upon the popula- 
tion to see that the last farthing is paid, 
must also be fee’d and fed, and this is 
likewise no concern of the government. 
The descriptions given me of the scenes 
that take place during the collection of 
the tithes are of a nature to make a 
saint forget his duty and think only of 
his rights asaman. They are heart- 
rending to a degree unsuspected even 
by the woe-stricken sufferers who told 
me the tales. But a dispassionate de- 
scription of the ordinary course of pro- 
cedure, divested of the accidental 
though frequent details of outrage, will 
suffice. The tithe-collectors come to a 
Village, aud begin by quartering them- 
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selves on the inhabitants. Then they 
set out to examine the fields. Suppose 
the crops are far from satisfactory 
owing to drought, hail, or abundant 
rains ; some ove or two acres are al- 
ways pretty sure to form an exception 
to the rule, and, taking the very best 
sheafs from these, they have them 
threshed. This is the basis on which 
the valuation is then made. If the 
farmers accept it, well and good, they 
are only depriving their wives and 
children of a portion of their daily 
bread. If they refuse to accept that 
ruinous standard, the officials depart. 
Meanwhile the corn must remain un- 
touched ; nor will they return till it has 
rotted on the stalk, unless the peasants 
send and entreat, and pay them to 
come back on their own terms, which 
by that time have grown more exor- 
bitant than they were before. This 
period of tithe-collecting is a veritable 
saturnalia for the coarse, sensual, bes- 
tial scoundrels who are entrusted with 
the task of despoiling men, women, and 
children, the mere aspect of whom 
would touch a heart of stone. 

If a Christian embarks in any little 
business, his shop is looked upon as 
the common storeroom of Turkish offi- 
cialdom in the village or town. The 
proprietor of the café must entertain 
them gratis, or at least at a loss to him- 
self. If he ventures to complain, he is 
beaten and his shop closed, or he is 
killed off as a deterrent example to 
others. The tailor exercises his craft 
merely for the honor of being allowed 
to work for a “true believer,” and he 
has often to supply the materials over 
and above. 

All these people —and I have pur- 
posely abstained from enumerating the 
worst off, those whose daughters, 
wives, or sons are defiled and disgraced 
—have no redress, no friend, no hope 
but in God, who is very far off indeed. 
Man cannot succor them as long as the 
Turks remain in possession, for all 
these things are among the ‘‘ domestic 
concerns”? of the Porte. Macedonia, 


like the Slough of Despond, is “a place 
that cannot be mended ” until Turkish 
rule there has been brought to a close. 
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But the notorious circumstance that 
life is utterly insecure and robbery and 
murder unpunished is as distinct a con- 
fession of impotency on the part of the 
authorities as could be reasonably de- 
manded. Brigands live and flourish 
everywhere ; you meet them in cities, 
rub shoulders with them in villages, 
and slumber by their side in the com- 
partments of railway carriages. Every 
one points them out; many admire 
their gorgeous fustanella,} or the rich 
scabbards of their daggers ; all regard 
them with awe, but no one would think 
of molesting them. Part of the coun- 
try watered by the river Vardar, the 
shores of Lake Ochrida (especially the 
peninsula Lin), and the district round 
about Veleshtsha, are infested with 
them. Even in such cities as Monas- 
tir, where several European consuls 
reside, no one would venture out after 
dark without a strong escort. Yet 
none of these ruffians who live on the 
life-blood of the people is ever brought 
to justice. It would in very many re- 
spects be a suicidal act on the part of 
the local authority who should under- 
take it ; for, among other reasons, they 
are frequently the accomplices of the 
brigand chiefs, the sleeping partners in 
a system of wholesale thuggee, which is 
also part of the ‘“‘ domestic concerns ”’ 
of the Porte. 

As for the law courts, they are as 
silent as the oracle at Delphi. No one 
dreams of putting their machinery into 
motion — well knowing that he and he 
alone would be hoisted by his own 
petard. 

Such in brief is the state of things in 
Macedonia, after the lapse of seven- 
teen years from the day on which the 
Porte undertook to introduce into the 
country a system of reforms based 
upon the organic statute of the island 
of Crete,? which would give the people 
a voice in the administration of their 
local affairs and in the expenditure of 
their money ; and law courts, composed 
equally of Christian and Mohammedan 
judges, which would generally allow 


1 A sort of coat that forms part of the national 
costume of the Arnauts, 
2 See Article 23 of the Treaty of Berlin. 
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them to make serious and not wholly 
unsuccessful efforts to cleanse the 
Augean stable of the filth of centuries. 
And such the situation will remain for 
atime. For there is no one willing to 
espouse the cause of the Macedonians, 
who are powerless to help themselves. 
And yet the powers who signed the 
Berlin Treaty are responsible for this 
intolerable situation. When Russia 
rescued the population and gave it a 
chance of independence and prosperity 
as an integral part of Bulgaria, the 
powers cancelled the act of emancipa- 
tion, but solemnly promised that the 
people would at least be treated in 
future as men and Chaistians. And 
now that itis clear that they are being 
dealt with as beasts, the powers refuse 
to interfere and redeem their promise. 
** It is better that a number of rayahs 
should suffer in Armenia and Mace- 
donia,’’ says a Continental journalistic 
oracle, ‘‘ than that the peace of Europe 
be endangered by any meddling on 
their behalf. While Europe sincerely 
regrets the sufferings of these people, 
it cannot fail to see that the laws or 
breach of law under which they take 
place are among the domestic concerns 
which Turkey had best be allowed to 
look after herself.” 

If this way of looking at the matter 
implied no insincerity, breach of faith, 
or cynical selfishness, it might perhaps 
be defensible, but certainly not on the 
score of its political wisdom. For 
when, sooner or later, Russia comes 
forward and once more annexes Mace- 
donia to Bulgaria, or approves the 
revolution which will lead to such 
annexation, not an honest man in Eu- 
rope or the world, whatever his polit- 
ical sympathies may be, will raise his 
voice to censure her. In war it is 
extremely desirable to have a just 
cause, or one that appears just, and 
extremely foolish to abandon that ad- 
vantage to one’s opponents. Now if it 
be true that sympathy with suffering 
humanity is but a shallow pretext for 
Russia’s policy in the Balkan Penin- 
sula, it is equally true that Europe has 
left nothing undone to raise that pre- 
text to the dignity of a justification. 
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Russia professes at least to feel sym- 
pathy with oppressed Christians, and 
her acts are not incompatible with that 
profession. Europe, on the other 
hand, frankly, indeed cynically, admits 
that the persecution and extermination 
of ‘“*the whole pack of Oriental Chris- 
tians”’ does not concern her in the 
least. It is a ‘“‘ domestic affair” of the 
Turks. 

This is hardly a wise policy, even in 
the restricted sense of that practical 
wisdom which has been identified with 
“enlightened egotism.’? Even decency 
demands that some reasonable grounds 
be alleged in its favor, and in politics 
one is never at a loss for these. It 
might, for instance, be urged, and truly 
urged, that no reforms introduced by 
the Porte would satisfy a population 
composed of such heterogeneous ele- 
ments as are to be found in Mace- 
donia; and that any such partial 
changes for the better would only 
raise, in a most dangerous form, the 
ethnographical question, which separa- 
tion from Turkey can alone solve. It 
might also be alleged that with the 
inauguration of the promised reforms 
the Porte would virtually lose the last 
remnant of her power in Europe, and 
the sultan be degraded to the undigni- 
fied position of Tottipottymoy. 

This, too, is true ; and it is cruel to 
disguise the fact. The Porte must in 
future be watched over, controlled, and 
corrected, if Turkey is to be bolstered 
up some time longer. Seventeen years 
ago, ten years ago, or even less, the 
promised reforms would have sufficed, 
and Turkey would have been left to 
herself in the work of carrying them 
out. If she were to undertake to fulfil 
her promise to-day on the basis of the 
organic statute of Crete, or on still 
more liberal lines, not one iota would 
be changed. Even if these reforms 
were actually framed, sanctioned, and 
promulgated, the situation would be in 
nowise improved. For we should still 
have but the promise of the Porte that 
they would not remain a dead letter — 
that is to say, the promise of a govern- 
ment which has been deliberately and 
systematically breaking faith with Eu- 
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rope and with her own subjects for the 
last quarter of a century. What are 
her excellent civil and criminal laws 
but the fulfilment of one of these 
promises ? And yet they are as effi- 
cient for practical purposes as if they 
had been drawn up by the Liliputians 
for the use of the Brobdingnagians. 
If it be found desirable that the ar- 
rangement provided for by the Treaty 
of Berlin should be enforced in Mace- 
donia and the Turk maintained in 
Europe, on the principle of not send- 
ing away your cat for being a thief ; 
then the only way of accomplishing 
this is to have the promised reforms 
carried out as quickly as may be, under 
the direct supervision of a responsible 
European commission. Mohammedans 
may find this control derogatory to the 
dignity of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful; but if they are wise they will not 
clutch at the substance lest they lose 
even the shadow; or, as their own 
proverb puts it, they will not fall into 
the fire in order to escape from the 
smoke. When the time has come for 
a warlike nation, as for an individual 
warrior, to depart to Walhalla, he can 
enter it only as a shadow. 


From Temple Bar. 
AN UNPAID GOVERNESS. 
CHAPTER I. 

‘¢ ENGLISH Mail passed Gutzlaff 1.30 
P.M.” 

Shortsighted though she was, Mrs. 
Harcourt had read these words on the 
Custom House board. It was about 
half past six on a drizzly April after- 
noon, and nearly dark. So the street 
lamps were lighted, for the place was 
wealthy Shanghai, which can afford 
both gas and electric light; and the 
Bund, where the notice-board and the 
Custom House stood, was by no means 
deserted, notwithstanding the weather. 

Mrs. Harcourt, wife of the Reverend 
Richard Harcourt, incumbent of Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, and popularly known 
as “the dean,” though he had in re- 
ality no claim to such a title, had come 
out for her daily stroll on the Bund. 





This stroll was to her an absolute 
necessity, for the very good reason 
that it was then the fashion. And 
Mrs. Harcourt was, of course, a leader 
of fashion. 

She was a woman whose beauty was 
an established fact. Tall and dark, 
her decidedly Jewish cast of features 
was somewhat modified by an equally 
decided British figure : square, broad 
shoulders, small waist, and large hands 
and feet. Her head was beautifully, 
perhaps not too intellectually, shaped ; 
her eyes large and dark, though a trifle 
close together; her nose long and 
straight, her mouth small and finely 
cut. And the whole of the features 
were set in the most delicate oval, re- 
lieved by masses of dark hair, that 
rippled back from the white forehead. 
Moreover, though she was _ short- 
sighted, she never wore spectacles. 

** Dear me, Dick, you don’t mean to 
say the mail is due in an hour? This 
is too provoking.”’ 

‘Why ?”? came in a tone of indiffer- 
ence from the dean, a tall, thin speci- 
men of what is known in England as 
the Ritualistic curate —a designation, 
however, which would have been 
scouted by the Rev. Richard himself. 
He was a good Churchman, but no 
Papist. 

** Dick, I wish one could get you to 
keep your head on your shoulders! 
You don’t seem to remember in the 
least that Nellie is on the mail, and 
will be here in less than an hour !”’ 

‘¢ Exactly,’ said the dean, in pre- 
cisely the same tone as before. 

** Well, but don’t you remember that 
you and I are engaged for the conversa- 
zione at the Consulate this evening ? 
How can I leave Nellie alone the first 
night ? ” 

** Don’t go,”’ answered the dean. 

‘¢ Ridiculous !’’ snapped Mrs. Har- 
court. ‘* You must go, Dick. Your 
position in the place demands it. Be- 
sides, perhaps Nellie will want to go 
herself.”” 

*“T am not going,’’ announced the 
dean, in a voice very determined for 
him. ‘* And you are not going either. 
Ah, there are the mail-guns !”’ 
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For just at that moment a sudden 
puff of light and smoke had shone out 
from the signal-station on the opposite 
bank of the river. The flash was fol- 
lowed by a report, and this again by 
another flash and report. And imme- 
diately the crowd on the Bund began 
to consolidate and move towards one 
point. For the guns had announced 
the arrival of the mail-launch from the 
steamer lying at the Woosung bar, and 
the interest of all would be centred on 
the P. & O. jetty for the next half 
hour. 

“Dick, ’'m going home. I don’t 
like being pushed about by all these 
nasty Chinamen.”’ 

The dean looked surprised. Perhaps 
he was thinking of the night, only 
three short weeks before, when Marion 
had stood in a crowd of Chinamen for 
an hour and a half, waiting to see a 
foreign prince land. But he said noth- 
ing, only put her into a jinricksha, or 
man-carriage, and himself turned on to 
the jetty. 

The launch was steaming alongside 
by this time, and a dense crowd were 
jostling each other in their haste to 
catch a glimpse of the new arrivals. 
The dean looked on in akind of dream, 
from which he was with difficulty 
aroused by a grasp on the arm, and the 
sound of a voice which he seemed to 
recognize. 

‘¢ Dick, did you come to meet me ? 
I was looking for you everywhere. 
Where is Marion? What a horrid 
place this is! How are you ?”’ 

The dean looked down in astonish- 
ment. Was this indeed Nellie, his 
wife’s little half-sister ? He had seen 
her last a child, and here she was, a 
grown-up young lady! He did not ap- 
pear to advantage as he stammered 
out : — 

** You’re very welcome, Nellie. Let’s 
go home.” 

‘** My boxes ! ”’ cried the new arrival, 
in a tone of the deepest concern. ‘TI 
have got every rag I possess in them! 
How are we to get: them ?”’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’’ said the 
dean, in a helpless way. ‘Is your 
name on them, Nellie ?”’ 
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‘¢ Yes, but we surely have got to take 
them away. What do you generally do 
when you arrive ?”’ 

‘Marion looks after everything,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Ah, there’s Bernard 
walking along. I'll ask him.’? And 
the dean was off in a minute, leaving 
Nellie in an exceeding state of wonder- 
ment at the curious manner in which 
arrivals were managed in the Far East. 

But the dean, if he did not know 
how to take possession of his own 
effects, had evidently found some one 
who did. The “ Bernard ”’ he had laid 
hands upon proved to be a young man 
of some eight-and-twenty years, with 
a head presumably screwed on the 
right way. The boxes were rescued 
from a heap of other packages, not 
looking as whole as they had done be- 
fore successive bumps down the side 
of the India at Woosung, but still 
quite recognizable by their owner. A 
wheelbarrow was found, and the lug- 
gage put on it. And then, somewhat 
to Nellie’s horror, she herself was put 
into a jinricksha, which set off at a 
rattling pace for the Deanery, Dick and 
Mr. Bernard walking slowly behind, 
and guarding the wheelbarrow. 

Nellie felt, to say the least, shy, 
when the jinricksha pulled up with a 
sudden jerk at the Deanery gate. It 
was strange to meet Marion again, ten 
thousand miles from where she had 
first known her, and with their re- 
spective positions so entirely altered. 
Through the lighted-up drawing-room 
windows, as she passed them, she 
could see this Marion; not the half 
sister who had been made first her 
nurse and then her governess, but a 
Marion transformed and _ glorified. 
Yet, to a critical eye, the sweet sim- 
plicity of girlhood might have seemed 
lost ; she was no more one of the inno- 
cents. But, instead of this, she was a 
leader among men, and looked up to 
and imitated by women. And that was 
ambition gratified for Mrs. Richard 
Harcourt. 

Nellie gave a vigorous pull to the 
bell, and heard Marion’s voice saying 
to some one she had not noticed in her 
glance through the window : — 
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*¢ Run to the door, Sybil, and open it 
for father and Aunt Nellie.”’ 

A muttered “I shan’t!” floated to 
Nellie’s ears as the door was flung 
wide open by the Chinese boy. And 
then Marion came out of the drawing- 
room, with both hands stretched out in 
welcome, and poor tired Nellie grasped 
them tightly, with a warm feeling at 
her heart, while Marion said kindly : — 

‘Dear me, Nellie, you are exactly 
what you used to be, only prettier! I 
am so glad you have come, dear, and 
we will try to make your life very 
pleasant here.”’ 

‘* Thank you,” answered Nellie. She 
did not know what else to say. 

Marion turned her round, and looked 
at her with approving little pats. 

‘You don’t seem tired, Nellie. Do 
you feel inclined for a little quiet gaiety 
to-night, as an introduction to your life 
here ?”’ 

‘*But I have not got my dresses,” 
hazarded Nellie, who in truth felt very 
tired, but did not like to refuse any- 
thing that this beautiful sister offered 
her. 

‘* They will come in good time. It is 
only a conversazione at the Consulate. 
You see, I am so anxious to introduce 
my sister into the best circles, and this 
is tie last evening of the season.” 

‘* Very well,” said Nellie. And at 
that moment the dean arrived with the 
boxes, and Marion, having taken Nellie 
to her room, speedily brought her down 
again to dinner. 

The meal passed off smoothly enough. 
When coffee had been served round, 
the dean rose, and with the slightest 
perceptible yawn, said he was going to 
his study. 

‘“‘ Nellie and I are going to the Con- 
sulate,’’ announced Marion quietly. 

The dean looked at his wife. But 
her eyes did not meet his. She was 
deep in the mystery of breaking open a 
dried lichee. Then he looked at Nellie. 
She was leaning back in her chair, 
with her eyes fixed on the gas chande- 
lier over the table. A very different 
woman from Marion. Pretty she 


might have been called, seen apart 
from her sister, for her eyes were blue, 





large, and full of intelligence, her fore- 
head was low and broad, and her mouth 
had just a faint quiver as if of sensi- 
tiveness. In short, just the kind of 
girl who might with perfect safety be 
recommended to a dearest friend as: 
wife, but one scarcely to be chosen for 
one’s self. That is, if the eye had for- 
merly lighted on Marion Harcourt. 

The dean’s survey, however, was too 
brief to take in all this. He only felt 
convinced that Nellie did not want to 
go to this conversazione, and that Marion 
did; why, he could not understand. 
But, as invariably happened, he set off 
for the right goal in the wrong direc- 
tion. He made the appeal to Nellie. 

‘Nellie, are you not very tired? 
Would you really like to go this even- 
ing ?”’ 

Nellie’s eyes travelled back from the 
chandelier, vié Marion, to the dean. 
He was a trifle nervously turning over 
the pages of a magazine. 

‘¢ Thank you, I can go.” 

Marion’s head was raised for a 
minute, and her eyes looked straight 
into the dean’s. He turned on his 
heel, and went out. 

And Nellie felt dimly, as she dressed 
herself for the conversazione, that the 
Deanery household, with all its appar- 
ent calmness and felicity, was one 
divided against itself. 


CHAPTER II. 

‘““TH1s is my sister, Mr. Fletcher, 
Miss Russell, who has just arrived. 
Nellie, Mr. Fletcher.” 

Nellie raised her eyes, which she had 
kept fixed on the ground while passing 
through a quizzical group at the door 
of the drawing-room, and encountered 
the gaze of a small, thin, wiry gentle- 
man, with pale grey eyes and sparse 
ginger-colored whiskers. He was 
dressed in ordinary evening dress, and 
would certainly have been passed over 
in any crowd on account of the insig- 
nificance of his appearance, had it not 
been for a peculiar trick which he pos- 
sessed of putting his head on one side, 
thereby obtaining a kind of private 
view of another man’s face ; as also for 
the attitude and gait he habitually 














affected : his left hand in his trousers 
pocket, and a movement which covered 
a good many square yards in a few 
seconds of time. 

On being thus introduced, Mr. 
Fletcher stretched out his hand to 
shake the stranger’s. But Nellie, not 
perceiving the advance, gave a most 
formal bow, which seemed both stiff 
and awkward. 

Thereupon Mr. Fletcher’s face got a 
little dark. Still, he evidently consid- 
ered he was in duty bound to say a few 
words to Nellie. So he began with the 
well-known phrase : — 

** How do you like Shanghai ?”’ 

Nellie’s eyes looked very mirthful as 
she answered : — 

** What is there to like ?”’ 
only been here three hours.”’ 

** Ah!” said Mr. Fletcher, in an in- 
quiring tone. ‘‘So you came by the 
mail? Who came with you ?”’ 

Nellie was beginning a long list of 
names, when her questioner suddenly 
caught sight of a new face near the 
door, and made a bolt in her direction, 
leaving Nellie, much to her embarrass- 
ment, standing alone in the middle of 
the floor. She looked round. The 
room was hot and crowded, gay with 
brilliant costumes. Every lady seemed 
provided with a chair, however, and 
with a group of men to talk to. Marion 
was nowhere in sight, thongh Nellie 
thought she heard her voice somewhere 
in the distance. She was moving in 
that direction, when another voice 
spoke close behind her : — 

** Would you like to sit here ?”’ 

Nellie turned round, and saw, sitting 
close to one of the windows, a pretty, 
wax-doll face with most superb trim- 
mings and adornments. The lady 
pointed to a vacant chair, on to which 
Nellie promptly climbed. 

It was a very high and straight one, 
and the girl felt herself like a well- 
behaved child as she sat perched on it, 
with her feet dangling at least half an 
inch above the floor. But she was at 
any rate in a window, beyond the range 
of all eyes, and could sit quiet and feel 
tired as much as she liked. 

The lady was fanning herself vigor- 
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ously, and taking in Nellie from head 
to foot. 

‘* Who is Mr. Fletcher ?” 

The lady gazed at her in astonish- 
ment, and then subsided in a giggle 
behind her fan. 

‘“*Mr. Fletcher ! 
of you not to know! 
just arrived ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,”? answered Nellie, who failed 
to see the comicality of her question. 

**Oh, then you are Mrs. Harcourt’s 
sister, who has come out to live with 


How very funny 
Have you only 


her! A charming woman, your sis- 
ter.”’ 
“Yes.’? Nellie was waiting the an- 


swer to her question. 

‘‘ The dear dean,’’ went on the lady, 
“is so good, too good for this world. 
Just a little bit unpractical, you know, 
though very charming also. Dear me! 
I forgot, you wanted to know who Mr. 
Fletcher is. The consul-general, and 
a dreadfully sarcastic man, and so 
naughty! You will know him well 
enough soon. How draughty it is here, 
to be sure! I’m dreadfully afraid of 
catching a cold. Excuse me, I must 
change my place.’”? And the elegant 
dress and tinkling bracelets moved 
away to another corner of the room, 
where they were soon surrounded by a 
group of men, who evidently were in 
the best of spirits. The laughter and 
talking became louder and louder, and 
poor conscious Nellie, in the window, 
felt sure they were having a joke at 
her expense. Several looks were cer- 
tainly cast in her direction, and her 
face was gradually becoming purple 
with shame at her unlucky question, 
when she heard Marion’s voice just 
outside the window close to which she 
was sitting. 

The verandah round the house was 
dimly lighted with Chinese lanterns, 
and looked cool to Nellie’s eyes, smart- 
ing with conscious tears, and dazzled 
by the glare and heat inside. Had she 


not been so utterly a stranger, she 
might have enjoyed a stroll along that 
red-tiled floor, with its great china pots 
of ferns and miniature palms, and its 
quaint little rockery laid out in willow- 
But she was much too 
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shy to venture to pass that terrible 
group round the wax-doll lady. So she 
sat still, and did some involuntary 
eavesdropping. 

‘¢ What a strange idea of yours, Mrs. 
Harcourt, to have your sister out,” 
said a voice which did not sound alto- 
gether new to her. 

‘¢ What do you mean, Mr. Fletcher ?” 

“I mean, what have you brought 
her out for? To be a foil for you, ora 
rival ?”’ 

‘* You must not be too sarcastic. She 
is my half-sister, and her mother is 
dead, and with her my father’s pension 
has gone. Nellie is left absolutely 
penniless, and the dean and I are tak- 
ing charge of her. Now, are you sat- 
isfied ?”’ 

‘¢ My dear Mrs. Harcourt,” broke in 
another voice, which Nellie recognized 
as that of the wax-doll lady, ‘‘ I wonder 
you give in to such curiosity. Why, 
Mrs. Harcourt, we have all just been 
agreeing that you must be a perfect 
saint to undertake such a burden upon 
your means. Penniless! Why, you 
will have to provide her even with 
clothes! Think of the expense and 
the bother she will be! I cannot ad- 
mire you enough.” 

It was all Nellie could do to keep 
from crying out, “I’m not penniless ! 
I have £50 a year, and I can keep my- 
self!’? but that would have sounded 
too ridiculous. So she sat and listened 
to what would come next. 

‘* We are her only relations in the 
world,”’ said Marion gently. ‘* We felt 
we could not do otherwise. And,’ she 
added, ‘you must at least think her 
pretty, Mr. Fletcher.” 

**T don’t!” interrupted the lady. 
‘*She’s far too round and_ babyish. 
Not a sign of a waist, and no style at 
all. I was talking to her just now—I 
found her standing, all forlorn, in the 
middle of the room, and gave her a 
chair—and the only time she opened 
her lips was to ask who you were, Mr. 
Fletcher! I’m afraid you’ll find hera 
dreadful drag on you, Mrs. Harcourt.” 

‘¢ Mrs. Harcourt needs a drag,’’ came 
in a quiet tone of sarcasm from Mr. 
Fletcher, 
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‘* Naughty man! We know exactly 
what you think about all women, and 
don’t want to hear a word more from 
you. Come along, Mrs. Harcourt.’’ 

And Nellie heard their footsteps dy- 
ing away along the verandah. 

Her cheeks were burning with rage. 
All these people in Shanghai were — 
the worst term of abuse in Nellie’s 
category — underbred. How mean of 
them to laugh because she had made a 
mistake! Shanghai was a horrid place, 
and she hated the idea of living there. 
England, and her home in a country 
town of Bedfordshire, were infinitely 
superior. And then she lost sight of 
the dresses, and the disagreeable men 
and women, and was back in the coun- 
try church admiring from a distance 
the only bachelor of the place, the cu- 
rate, when she was aroused by Marion 
saying to her : — 

** Are you ready to go home, Nellie ? 
I have been dying of sleepiness for the 
last half hour.”’ 

Nellie rose with a sigh of relief, and 
followed her out of the room. 


CHAPTER III. 

** YOuR sister will never make the 
sensation in China you made when 
you first came out, dear Mrs. Har- 
court,”? remarked Mrs. Tyrwhitt, the 
doll-like lady of Nellie’s first evening, 
to Marion, one sultry evening in July, 
about three months after the girl’s ar- 
rival. 

Marion smiled. 

‘** You require to know Nellie before 
you find out her worth. She would 
make an excellent wife for a hard- 
working man.”’ 

‘¢ Well, she has the best chance in 
Shanghai, Iadmit. If she had stayed 
in England, I don’t doubt she would 
have been an old maid. It was very 
good of you to have her out, Mrs. Har- 
court.”’ 

Marion took no notice of this last 
speech. Perhaps she had heard it so 
often before that it failed to give her 
any satisfaction. Or perhaps she had 


not heard it now, for her mind may 
have been where her eyes were, fol- 
lowing Nellie and the dean up and 
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down the path before the seat in the 
Public Gardens where she and Mrs. 
Tyrwhitt were sitting. 

Now the dean was finding out that 
Nellie suited him exactly. She was 
part of his household, so he did not 
need to make conversation for her. 
She never seemed tired, nor hot, like 
Marion, nor did she want to join the 
ladies whose mincing steps so sorely 
tried the dean’s patience. For Nellie 
had been accustomed to ploughed fields, 
and to those stiles of Bedfordshire 
whose height reacheth unto heaven. 
Moreover, she was very quick-sighted, 
and nudged his elbow whenever he 
passed any one to whom he must bow, 
thereby saving him many occasions of 
offence. In short, the dean had begun 
to enjoy having Nellie as his outdoor 
companion. 

Indoors he saw very little of her. 
Marion was accustomed to take life 
easily during the hot weather, and her 
idea of ease was : to deliver the house- 
keeping to the boy, and the children to 
the amah and Nellie. Of course a new 
arrival did not require to husband her 
strength during summer. So, soon 
after Nellie came, Mrs. Harcourt sud- 
denly found out that the children 
(aged respectively seven, six, and four) 
were much too old to be left entirely to 
amahs. She made so many complaints, 
indeed, both at meals and to Nellie in 
private, as regarded the disastrous ef- 
fects of a Chinawoman’s training, that 
Nellie felt compelled to volunteer her 
services. These Marion eagerly ac- 
cepted, promising co-operation. But 
the only help she actually furnished 
was a list of the subjects she wanted 
Oscar and Sybil to learn. However, as 
neither Oscar, nor Sybil, nor Guendolen 
could speak or understand a word of 
anything but “ pidgin-English,” mixed 
with a few Chinese phrases of doubtful 
signification, Nellie decided that if she 
could teach them to speak their own 
mother-tongue by the end of six 
months she might consider she had 
done a great work. 

It was marvellous, also, what a quan- 
tity of invalid tablecloths and napkins 
the Deanery seemed all of a sudden to 
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contain. If Nellie was no genius at 
teaching, she at least knew how to darn 
and patch, as Marion very soon dis- 
covered. Mrs. Harcourt, never before 
reckoned among the first-class house- 
keepers in Shanghai, that is to say, 
among those who not only visit the 
cookhouse daily, and examine the pots 
and pans to see if they have been prop- 
erly cleaned, but among those who can 
produce tablecloths that have defied 
the stones and sticks of the washer- 
men, was on the high road to become 
the cynosure of all eyes. From un- 
known depths tablecloths, so named by 
courtesy, for the portion of them with- 
out holes would barely cover a box, 
were routed out for Nellie’s delecta- 
tion. And no sooner had one table- 
cloth been mended than another 
appeared, even worse than the last. 
Finally, Nellie protested. But this was 
an unwise proceeding. For Marion 
could conclusively prove that the ex- 
penses of these last few months had 
been so far beyond their means that 
the strictest economy was necessary. 
She, Marion, had already given up 
going to the seaside on that account. 
The least Nellie could do was to help 
in the economy they all had to prac- 
tise. 

Every now and then Marion, no 
doubt in quite good faith, would give a 
spur to the jaded horse. She had an 
almost childish way of repeating such 
things as were likely to raise a sore 
feeling in Nellie’s mind. These say- 
ings would come out so innocently that 
Nellie could not find it in her heart to 
accuse Marion of malice. Neverthe- 
less, it was hard to present a smiling 
face to Mrs. Tyrwhitt, after Marion 
had said that lady thought Nellie’s hair 
very pretty, but her hands and feet 
shockingly bad, adding in another con- 
nection, about four seconds afterwards, 
that a lady could always be recognized 
by her hands and feet. By dint of 
incessantly hearing these things Nellie 
grew shyer and more awkward than 
ever in society, and was rapidly becom- 
ing, as Mrs. Tyrwhitt observed, an 
excellent foil for her sister. 

Away from Marion, though — at 
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least so the dean had found — Nellie 
was by no means the clumsy and silent 
girl she appeared in society. The dean 
may have had a lurking suspicion that 
Marion did not make matters too pleas- 
ant for Nellie. But though he kept 
his eyes wide open, as he was capable 
of doing when he was with the two 
sisters, he could not detect anything 
but kindness on the part of his wife. 
The dean himself, it must be owned, 
was very much under Marion’s witch- 
ery, as long as he was in her presence. 
Out of it he often seemed to see things 
in a different light. Unfortunately, 
this qualifying view did not help him 
much. For Nellie was as much under 
the influence of Marion’s presence as 
he was himself. 

“The dean seems to get on very well 
with your sister, Mrs. Harcourt,’’? Mrs. 
Tyrwhitt said, after a lengthy pause. 
‘But you must find her a sad tie, 
though you are so good about it. A 
perpetual visitor in the house must be 
such a nuisance! And Miss Russell, 
excellent as I have no doubt she is, 
doesn’t seem to attract the young men. 
I can’t make it out at all, except that 
they all follow you as of old. Now —” 

** Good-evening, ladies.”” And Mr. 
Fletcher, clad in the everlasting tall 
white hat, with his hand in its usual 
pocket, sank on to the seat close to 
them. 

“Who are you discussing ?”’ he 
asked, wiping his forehead with a large 
silk handkerchief. 

‘* Nothing, nobody,’’ said Marion 
rather shortly. She was watching the 
two walkers. 

‘* Ah |”? said Mr. Fletcher, following 
her gaze, “‘ your sister, is it? Found 
her a husband yet, eh, Mrs. Tyrwhitt ? 
Shall I suggest a few names ? ”’ 

“Don’t be naughty,’? said Mrs. 
Tyrwhitt, with a giggle. 

*“*T am going to walk,’? announced 
Marion, and the other two following 
her example, rose and joined the dean 
and Nellie. 

The dean, unhappy man, fell to Mrs. 
Tyrwhitt, while Mr. Fletcher took pos- 
session of the two sisters. The little 
consul was in the best of humors, rub- 





bing his hands and gurgling to himself. 
Marion felt eminently provoked with 
him this evening. He was in one of 
his curious moods, and was pumping 
Nellie diligently as to her impressions 
of the people of the place. Not by 
direct questions ; Mr. Fletcher was far 
too wary to gain information in that 
way. But his indirect questions were 
infinitely more dangerous, as Marion 
well knew. And Mrs. Harcourt decid- 
edly objected to having her acquaint- 
ances run over, and the number of 
times she had seen them lately noted, 
in order to furnish materials for some 
of Mr. Fletcher’s scandals. For the 
worthy consul had a most wicked habit 
of romancing and composing strange 
tales anent various individuals, and 
Mrs. Harcourt had often before figured 
in these. When composed, these scan- 
dals would be circulated through secret 
channels, and for a few days be the 
talk of the place. And yet, though 
most people guessed Mr. Fletcher was 
the author of them, the fact had never 
actually been brought home to him. 
In truth, people were afraid of him. 
For the little consul had a terrible 
tongue, and as there was invariably a 
grain of truth in the parcel of lies, he 
could make it very unpleasant for those 
who charged him. And so, this even- 
ing, Marion hailed with satisfaction 
the arrival of Edmund Bernard on the 
scene, and, handing him over to Nel- 
lie, took charge of Mr. Fletcher her- 
self, 

Now Bernard, excellent though he 
was, was painfully shy and heavy. He 
could not originate a conversation, 
scarcely carry one on. He was in the 
customs service, and had a perfect 
mania for studying Chinese. This 
took the form of associating almost en- 
tirely with Chinamen. Day after day 
he might be seen walking with his 
teacher, a pompous old Chinee in round 
spectacles with enormous tortoise-shell 
rims, clad in most splendid satin leg- 
gings. Bernard was even reported to 
sleep on a Chinese bed, and eat with 
chopsticks. 

The burden of the conversation 
thrown on her shoulders, Nellie chose 




















what she thought the most appropriate 
theme —Chinese. Did not Mr. Ber- 
nard read a great deal of Chinese? A 
little. Talk a great many dialects ? 
One ortwo. Nellie was growing hope- 
less, when a sudden inspiration came 
to her. What was the story about an 
autumn fan? Here Bernard bright- 
ened up at once. He was evidently on 
his own ground. He even went so far 
as to ask her if he might not give her 
an autumn fan, an offer which Nellie, 
with a secret qualm as to what Marion 
would say, accepted. Indeed, Edmund 
Bernard had asked in such a humble, 
almost entreating way, that Nellie 
could not have found it in her heart to 
refuse. And so Edmund went off to 
dinner with Mr, Fletcher in a state of 
nervous delight which the little consul 
was at a loss to understand, and 
Marion, Nellie, and the dean walked 
home in silence. 

Mr. Fletcher had not been wasting 
his time. He had been regaling Mrs. 
Harcourt with a few choice stories, in 
one of which Mrs. Tyrwhitt herself 
figured. And he wound up by say- 
ing ; 

‘“* After all, do you think the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Bill would be a 
mistake ?”’ 

He said this while the dean, who had 
got rid of Mrs. Tyrwhitt, was actually 
walking with them. Dick looked 
astonished, and immediately argued 
the point. But Marion knew Mr. 
Fetcher had meant this thrust for her, 
and that he was enjoying her silence 
with all the delight his malicious little 
heart was capable of. 

Perhaps it was in consequence of 
this discussion that Marion was very 
quiet at dinner that evening. Nellie, 
who felt rather guilty about the prom- 
ised fan, deemed it more prudent to 
make a clean breast of it. 

** Marion,’? she said somewhat ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘do you know, Mr. Bernard is 
going to give me an autumn fan ?” 

** Very nice, dear,” answered Marion 
sweetly. ‘‘You mean to encourage 
him, then ? You like him ?”’ 

“Tike him! What do you mean, 
Marion ?” 
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“T mean, that young girls are not 
generally in the habit of receiving pres- 
ents from young men, unless they 
mean to go further.”’ 

Nellie felt both cold and hot, from 
anger, at the same moment. 

*¢T don’t understand you, Marion.”’ 

*« Ask Dick,” rejoined Marion coolly. 
“Is it customary, Dick, for girls to 
receive presents from young men ?”’ 

*“T don’t know,’ said the dean 
dreamily. ‘I don’t think Nellie would 
do anything wrong, at least if she 
knew it to be so.” 

*“* We’re not talking about wrong! ”’ 
said Marion pettishly. ‘‘There’s no 
getting anything out of you, Dick, ex- 
cept that Nellie is sure to be right! ’’ 
And she threw down her napkin and 
walked out of the room. ‘ Nellie is a 
bore in the house!” she said to her- 
self as she sat down to the piano. 

Mr. Fletcher’s words had done their 
work. Marion found herself watching 
the dean and her sister as they played 
chess. Yes, Mrs. Tyrwhitt had no- 
ticed the intimacy also. It would not 
do. Before she went to sleep that 
night Marion had made up her mind 
that Nellie must be married before 
many months were over. 


CHAPTER IV. 

‘¢So Miss Russell has actually got an 
admirer at last!’ said Mrs. Tyrwhitt 
to Mr. Fletcher, who was conducting 
her to her carriage outside the Gardens 
next day. 

“Who?” asked Mr. Fletcher 
sharply, changing his pace, a most 
annoying habit of his, which signified 
that the conversation was becoming 
interesting. 

“Oh,” that young Mr. Bernard of 
the customs. I always thought he 
was too quiet and shy to speak to any 
one. But to-day he has come out in 
new shirts and collars, and has left off 
those everlasting yellow tweeds. And 
he is actually making presents to Miss 
Russell. I told Mrs. Harcourt I won- 
dered her sister could goin for such 
a dowdy fellow.” 

“* Why did you tell Mrs. Harcourt ?”’ 
asked Mr. Fletcher. “You should 
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have said it direct to Miss Russell. A 
good speech always loses in the repeat- 
ing.”’ 

‘“*There you are, sarcastic as ever,” 
retorted Mrs. Tyrwhitt in a complain- 
ing tone. ‘Don’t you see it isn’t 
my business to interfere with Miss 
Russell. But it is Mrs. Harcourt’s. 
To my mind, she doesn’t interfere 
enough.”’ 

“Do you think the sun shines 
enough ?”? asked Mr. Fletcher, as he 
shut the carriage door. And then he 
turned back into the Gardens, and see- 
ing Marion sitting on a bench the other 
side of them, made up towards her. 

‘“‘Where is your sister, Mrs. Har- 
court ?”’ 

‘¢ She managed somehow or other to 
sprain her ankle this morning,” an- 
swered Marion, ‘‘so she’s on the sofa. 
I don’t fancy she is dull, though, for 
she has the children, and the dean 
must have gone home. I don’t see 
him about.” 

‘*Then allow me to keep you com- 
pany.’? And the little consul sat 
down as close to Mrs. Harcourt as he 
could. ‘* How did Miss Russell sprain 
her ankle ?” 

‘“*How should I know?” answered 
Marion snappishly. “It is a very 
common accident. And not a painful 
one either.”’ 

‘You are not very fond of your 
sister,’ remarked Mr. Fletcher casu- 
ally, his eyes fixed intently on a sail- 
ing-boat which was passing up the 
river before him. 

“JT am,’ retorted Marion. Her 
voice did not sound particularly amia- 
ble. 

‘At any rate,’? continued Mr. 
Fletcher, not taking any notice of her 
remark, ‘it will very soon not matter 
to her whether you like her or not. I 
predict you and she will be parted be- 
fore three months are over.”’ 

‘IT shall be very pleased to see her 
well married, if that is what you 
mean,’? answered Marion. ‘ Nellie 
would make an excellent wife for any 
man. But I feel a certain degree of 
responsibility as to her choice. She 
has not seen much of the world. I 





want to help her not make herself 
talked about.”’ 

Mr. Fletcher actually gave a low 
whistle. But his manner was perfectly 
composed, and his face unreadable 
when he jerked out his next sentence. 

“You are to be congratulated on 
your success, Mrs. Harcourt. I always 
knew that you were a clever woman. 
What a splendid diplomatist has been 
lost in you !”’ 

Thereupon, in a most disagreeably 
confidential manner, he offered to con- 
duct Marion home. But that lady, 
who really felt thoroughly out of tem- 
per with him, could not contemplate 
more of a conversation with him just 
then. She said she was tired, and 
would take a jiuricksha. Which she 
actually did, to the corner of the Dean- 
ery road. Then, seeing a familiar 
figure emerging from her own gate, 
she got out and dismissed the China- 
men. 

It was that of Edmund Bernard. 
But he turned down a side road before 
she could get up to him. So she 
walked on slowly, and finally reached 
the Deanery gate. 

The gas had not yet been lighted in 
the drawing-room, nor the venetians 
closed. As Marion passed the win- 
dows, she could distinctly see in with- 
out being seen. Nellie was lying ona 
sofa, with her head turned towards, 
and almost touching, the dean’s, who 
was bending over her. They were 
speaking in very low tones. Marion’s 
mind, naturally jealous, saw in this 
attitude a confirmation of all her sus- 
picions. But as it would not do to be 
found spying, she went on and opened 
the front door. 

The dean must have heard her foot- 
steps, for when she came into the room 
he was busy cutting the leaves of a 
new magazine. And Nellie was turn- 
ing over and over a beautiful little 
black and gold fan, covered on one 
side with minute Chinese characters, 
and on the other with Chinese pictures. 

“Was that Mr. Bernard I saw just 
now ?”’ asked Marion, sitting down 
and taking off her gloves. 

‘Yes ; he brought this fan.” WNel- 
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lie handed it to Marion, who examined 
it critically. 

“He might have given you a better 
one while he was about it,’”? she re- 
marked at length. ‘* This isn’t worth 
a dollar.” 

The dean rose to leave the room. 
But Marion did not at all want this 
change in the scene. 

“Tm going up-stairs, Dick. You 
had better stay and talk to Nellie. 
She has been so much alone, haven’t 
you, dear?” 

‘“*No,”’ answered Nellie. ‘* Dick has 
been here, and Mr. Bernard.”’ 

*“T hope you treated him wisely, 
Nellie. To tell you the truth, I don’t 
quite like your manner with men, dear. 
In England, it is called running after 
them; in China, giving encourage- 
ment. And you ought to see it too, 
Dick,’ Marion added, turning to the 
dean, who stood in the doorway longing 
to flee to his study, yet not liking to 
leave Nellie under fire. 

‘* No,” he answered dreamily, ‘‘ Nel- 
lie seems to go on in avery nice way, 
my dear. I can’t say I see any fault in 
her behavior.” 

‘“*That’s because you think every- 
thing she does is_ perfect!’ cried 
Marion angrily, walking towards the 
door. ‘*I want to go and take my hat 
off.” 

For the dean had caught hold of her 
wrist, and was trying to hold her. 

‘‘ Why are you so angry, Marion ?” 

This, to Mrs. Harcourt’s mind, was 
adding insult to injury. She gave him 
a look of most profound disdain, and 
went up-stairs. Mr. Fletcher and Mrs. 
Tyrwhitt were right! The dean was 
much too fond of Nellie. In truth, he 
was sliding into that frame of mind 
which begins by thinking no evil, that 
brotherly charity which dismisses as 
idle words any tales to another’s detri- 
ment. Out of doors, Marion dimly felt 
that she had a duenna in Nellie, with- 
out the advantage of having her old 
and ugly. Married, then, she must be, 
and away from Shanghai if possible. 
And the man she should marry — why, 
there he was, ready to hand, Edmund 
Bernard, who would never set the 
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Thames on fire, and whose wife could 
never hope to take precedence of Mrs. 
Harcourt of the Deanery. And so 
Marion would be left forever queen in 
Shanghai. 

But in all her calculations, Marion 
had left out one important factor — her 
own jealous and impatient temper. It 
was all very well to plan that she 
would throw Bernard and Nellie to- 
gether, and get rid of her sister in an 
amiable way. But when two days had 
passed, and Bernard’s visit had not 
been repeated, and Marion invariably 
found the dean sitting with Nellie 
when she came in from her walk, or 
from calling, the present situation be- 
came very strained. Mrs. Harcourt 
began to feel it could not last. She 
could not evacuate the position, so 
Nellie must. 

The storm burst, of course, over a 
trifle. At breakfast one morning Oscar 
kicked Nellie’s sprained ankle. Where- 
upon the dean, blazing forth into. sud- 
den partisanship for his sister-in-law, 
seized the boy and summarily ejected 
him from the room. Marion, whose 
maternal instinct was fairly dormant 
on most occasions, had been especially 
aggravated all that morning by the 
attentions she had fancied the dean 
was paying Nellie. She now thoroughly 
lost her temper. 

The dean walked quietly out of the 
room and left Nellie to face the storm 
alone. Perhaps he judged that his 
presence and aid would be disastrous 
rather than otherwise to the younger 
sister. What a person says when 
angry always sounds more than it 
looks in print. Nellie heard some very 
bitter truths about her dependence 
from Marion that morning. Sybil was 
listening open-mouthed, trying to piece 
together the fragments of conversation 
she could understand. But all things 
come to an end, even a _ passion. 
Marion flung herself out of the room, 
and Nellie hobbled into the drawing- 
room. Then came Oscar with his 
reading book, and Sybil with her tears. 
It was only when, at eleven o’clock, 
Marion appeared to take Sybil in the 
carriage while she went shopping, that 
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Nellie was left to herself to think over 
the events of the morning. 

In this, however, she was to have a 
fellow-worker. A knock was heard at 
the door, and the dean put his face 
cautiously in, taking a good look round 
to see that Nellie was alone. Then he 
came and sat down close to the sofa. 

‘‘ Nellie,” he began, ‘“‘ Marion has 
just been speaking to me about you. 
She has some cause of complaint 
against you, we must admit. I don’t 
think much of it, I must tell you, but 
she evidently does.” 

“What cause?” asked Nellie. 
After all Marion had said to her, an 
extra complaint could not make much 
difference. Yet it jarred on her to find 
the dean siding against her. 

Dick seemed somewhat confused by 
this question. He had been made to 
take up a mission which was utterly 
distasteful to him. He was not likely 
to carry it through diplomatically. 

‘¢Cause ? Oh, it’s difficult to explain. 
But Marion does not — well, to speak 
plainly, I think it would be a good 
thing for you to go elsewhere for a little 
time.”’ 

‘* Go where ?”’ asked Nellie vaguely. 
A dim perception of the meaning of 
Dick’s mission was dawning on her. 

**T don’t know.’’ The dean pulled 
his whiskers violently. 

** Dick,’”’ Nellie said, sitting bolt up- 
right on the sofa, ‘‘has Marion been 
saying this to you, or do you want me 
to go away yourself ?” 

*“*T don’t want you to go away at 
all,”? put in the dean eagerly. ‘I like 
having you in the house very much.” 

“Then it’s Marion. What reason 
did she give you for wanting me to 
go ? ? 

But at this question the dean only 
got very hot and red, and looked alto- 
gether uncomfortable. 

‘¢ What man does she not approve of 
my talking to?” asked Nellie. ‘ I’ll 
avoid him if I can.” 

“You can’t, unfortunately,” slipped 
from the dean’s lips before he knew 
what he was saying. Then Nellie 
looked up, and their eyes met, and they 
understood each other. 





Dead silence reigned in the room for 
quite five minutes. Nellie was trying 
to think out the new phase of affairs. 
Marion jealous of Dick’s liking her ! 
Ridiculous! Still, there was no doubt 
the dean was very fond of her. His 
attitude now was a very affectionate 
one: his hand on her pillow, and his 
dreamy eyes straying into distant 
worlds. They lighted up, too, with a 
very friendly smile, as they crossed 
hers. Yes, Marion was right there. 

But Dick was to be shut away from 
her, because, forsooth, his wife ob- 
jected to his liking any other woman 
than herself! Marion objected, Marion 
who gave him nothing ; neither love, 
nor regard, nor kind words, nor atten- 
tion. The dean stood decidedly loser. 
Meanwhile, Dick was divided between 
two ideas : the desire not to be unjust 
to Nellie, and to wish to give the 
enemy no cause of offence. Innocent 
as was his liking for Nellie, he had 
been too honest to keep it to himself 
that morning. And Marion had taken 
full advantage of the admission. She 
would not have Nellie in the house 
any more. One or other of them must 
tell her so. And, to his utter self- 
astonishment, the dean found himself 
undertaking the mission. Then, at 
any rate, he could be sure that the 
mandate of Marion was conveyed in as 
gentle language as possible. 

“jl go,’ Nellie said at length. 
‘¢ But you must tell me where, Dick. 
You’re my guardian, and you know 
what Ican afford to do. I must go to 
England, I suppose.” 

‘*No, not so far away,’’ the dean 
heard himself saying. He felt like a 
man’s shadow listening to what the 
substance was saying. Dick could not 
be held responsible for his words. 

‘* Where then ?”’ asked Nellie. 

“Stay out here. I don’t know 
how !” 

There was an awkward pause. 

** Dick, I will think over it, and go 
away as soon as possible. My ankle 
will keep me from moving about, but 
will you find out about the mails 
home ? I shall be well enough for the 
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The dean did not answer. He looked 
as before straight at the red cathedral 
between the trees. Then he got up 
and went to his study. 

And Nellie lay on the sofa, and 
thought, and thought, and thought, till 
her brain seemed whirling. The ci- 
cadas shrieking outside, and all the 
noises of the busy town, grew so mo- 
notonous that she was lulled into for- 
getfulness of her griefs. The dean, 
who came back in a little time, with 
the purpose of unsaying all he had said, 
found her fast asleep. 


CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. HARcouRT’s brougham stood, 
at half past eleven, the last of a long 
line, near the celebrated store of 
Weeks & Co. Mrs. Harcourt was not 
in it. She was busy getting bargains, 
for this was the first day of the clear- 
ance sale. 

Now a summer sale is a time of 
great searchings of heart to the female 
mind, There are, spread out before 
her eyes, such screaming bargains : 
ends of material that always come in 
useful (or are supposed to do so), 
though generally just a trifle too short 
for the purpose required ; ends of rib- 
bon sure to be wanted for — anything ; 
gloves so little spotted with damp that 
no one would remark them at all, half 
the ordinary price, but, alas! half the 
ordinary size! The heap Marion had 
put together to choose from was a con- 
stantly varying quantity, and the smil- 
ing shopmen under the punkah had a 
scarcely enviable time. For Mrs. Tyr- 
whitt, and this lady and that, had ex- 
actly the same piles, and in eight cases 
out of ten the ladies would go away 
without buying anything, but having, 
in the mean time, turned the place 
upside down. 

Sybil, whose little meddling fingers 
‘could not be trusted inside the door, 
began to feel it slightly dull in the 
brougham. The small mafoo’s stock 
of conversation (for he and the chil- 
dren were great friends) had become 
exhausted, and he had betaken himself 
to kindred spirits in other carriages. 
Sybil pulled ‘the blinds, sat down, 
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stood up again, and finally fell to 
watching the passers-by. 

Twelve o’clock clashed from gongs 
hard by. The tiffin hour of men of 
business had come. Some of the 
ladies came out from Weeks’s, and 
drove off. Then a hansomette or two 
passed, driving out into the country. 
Lastly came the foot-passengers, and 
among them one known to Sybil, one 
she had been hearing about that morn- 
ing, one Aunt Nellie ought to marry — 
in short, Edmund Bernard. 

Hailed by Sybil, Edmund stopped at 
the brougham door to chat to her for a 
minute. Shy as he was with grown-up 
people, Bernard was quite at his ease 
and a great favorite with children. 

** Are you going to marry Aunt Nel- 
lie?” 

The question was 
Children go straight to the point. 
straight, indeed, that Bernard 
taken quite aback. 

“vert” 

Then came the story of the break- 
fast scene that morning, as it had ap- 
peared to Sybil’s small intelligence, 
with the light of a commentary by 
Oscar in the nursery. As it came to 
Edmund Bernard’s ears, Aunt Nellie 
was very naughty, and mamma had 
scolded her. Aunt Nellie wanted to 
marry everybody. And she oughtn’t 
to do so, because she was going to 
marry Mr. Bernard, and because of the 
fan. 

A very curious mixture, from which 
Edmund Bernard only gathered one 
thing : he was supposed to marry Nel- 
lie. The broken scraps of conversa- 
tion which Sybil brought out one by 
one all confirmed him in this theory. 
And here the child was, the uncon- 
scious mouthpiece of the world, asking 
him again what he meant to do. 

*“‘T am not going to be married at 
all,” he said, looking into the eager 
little face. 

**T’ll tell mamma so!” cried Sybil. 
And just at that moment Mrs. Harcourt 
and Mrs. Tyrwhitt came down the store 
steps. 

Edmund raised his hat, and was 
about to pass on, when Sybil’s voice 


direct enough. 
So 
was 
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sounded shrill and clear all up the 
road. 

‘“Mamma, Mr. Bernard 
won’t marry Aunt Nellie !”’ 

Had a thunderbolt suddenly dropped 
at the feet of the three who were stand- 
ing on the pavement, it could scarcely 
have produced a more terrible moment 
to at leasttwo of them. Poor Edmund 
Bernard longed for the fate of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram. Marion felt a 
murderous desire to seize Sybil and 
strangle her. Mrs. Tyrwhitt looked 
on, intensely excited. No one dared 
speak. 

‘* What is the matter? Why are you 
ladies blocking up the pavement ? ”’ 

It was Mr. Fletcher, who, salamander 
that he was, invariably took a walk at 
twelve o’clock, summer and winter. 

What the matter was, it wouid have 
been difficult for any one but Mr. 
Fletcher to guess. Sybil gave the clue 
by subsiding into tears. 

‘* What have they been doing to you, 
Sybil ?” 

To Mrs. Harcourt’s horror, Sybil 
sobbed out that they were angry be- 
cause Mr. Bernard wouldn’t marry 
Aunt Nellie. It wasn’t her fault, she 
had only told him that mamma wanted 
him to, but papa didn’t, because he 
wanted Aunt Nellie himself. 

‘¢ Candor in the young is very charm- 
ing, Mrs. Harcourt,” remarked Mr. 
Fletcher soothingly. ‘*I am glad to 
see you cultivate it. Good-morning. 
Come along, Bernard.”’ 

Before Marion had found her voice, 
Mr. Fletcher had linked his arm 
through Bernard’s (he could only just 
reach up to it), and they were turning 
the corner of the road. Mrs. Tyrwhitt, 
seeing the excitement was over, got 
into her brougham, and Marion had 
only Sybil left with whom to fight it 
out. 

Tiffin at the Deanery was scarcely 
over when a chit was brought in for 
the dean. Marion, from the other end 
of the table, felt, without seeing the 
envelope, that she knew who had 
written it. It was not well that that 
chit should be read in public. So, to 
the surprise of all, Marion’s fork, 
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which was in the act of raising a 
French plum to her mouth, suddenly 
went down on her plate, and she pro- 
posed to Nellie to go into the drawing- 
room. 

‘I’m nearly ready,’? said Nellie, 
taking another plum. And Marion 
endured another three minutes of 
agony while Nellie ate, oh, so slowly, 
and Dick fumbled about the envelope 
and guessed at the writing. 

** Ah, Bernard!” the sisters heard 
him say in a slightly aggrieved tone, as 
they got to the door. ‘‘ You had bet- 
ter wait and see what it is about, 
Marion. It’s sure to interest you.”’ 

** No, thanks,”’ said Marion hastily, 
as she got Nellie out of the room. She 
only accompanied her to the drawing- 
room door, however. When the dean 
came into that room a few minutes 
after, looking very disturbed and in- 
quiring for his wife, he was told she 
had a headache, and was lying down 
up-stairs. Had Nellie been a little 
closer to him, she might have been 
astonished by a very unclerical ejacula- 
tion he muttered under his breath. As 
it was, she only knew that he went up- 
stairs and knocked at Marion’s door. 
Then the door opened, and closed 
again, and drowsy silence settled on 
the house. 

‘What can it be all about? ” won- 
dered Nellie, and fell to planning out 
her own life. 


CHAPTER VI. 

‘* Now explain to me, Bernard, all 
this interesting street scene.’”? Mr. 
Fletcher was sitting opposite Bernard 
at the former’s tiffin table. The consul 
had kept a tight hold on his victim till 
he saw him fully employed in the dis- 
section of a mutton-chop. 

Bernard was eating much, and rap- 
idly, which were bad signs. 

**Oh, nothing,’ he answered, with a 
nervous laugh. ‘I’m afraid I must be 
going now.”’ And he rose as he spoke. 

‘*Nonsense.”? Mr. Fletcher had as- 
sumed his official air. ‘‘ What did that 
little imp of a child say to you ?”’ 

The whole story came out, much to 
Mr. Fletcher’s secret amusement. He 
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looked, however, pretty grave, put his 
head on one side in a meditative atti- 
tude, and cleared his throat aggres- 
sively. 

“You’re in for it, Bernard,” he 
remarked sagaciously. ‘*Some men 
wouldn’t be sorry to be in your shoes.” 

‘‘What do you mean, sir?’ asked 
Bernard, in great alarm. ‘I’m not 
aware that I’m in for anything.” 

‘Control your feelings, my dear boy. 
You are in for marrying Miss Nellie 
Russell straight away.” 

‘No, no, no!’ cried Bernard, in a 
tone of agony. ‘* Why, I couldn’t, Mr. 
Fletcher. Every one knows that.”’ 

‘The every one must begin and end 
with yourself, then. You’ve got money 
enough, I suppose ?”’ 

‘¢ Ye-es.” 

‘‘ Very well, then ; where can be the 
objection ?” + 

Bernard looked round the room hope- 
lessly. There was nothing to inspire 
his tongue in the great leather chairs, 
the holland punkah, the sideboard with 
its rows of bottles, or the pictures on 
the walls. Driven back on himself, 
Edmund suddenly found himself be- 
coming a brilliant orator. 

“Tt is not a question of objection, 
consul, Iam not going to marry Miss 
Russell.”’ 

“Then,’’ jerked out Mr. Fletcher, 
‘you had no business to pay her all 
the attentions you did. A man can’t 
be a hermit one day, and a lady-killer 
the next. Why, your engagement has 
been the common talk of the place for 
the last week. No one will believe 
what you said this morning. You’re 
pledged, my boy!” And Mr. Fletcher 
rubbed his hands together with a de- 
light quite diabolic. 

“Tm not! I’m not!’? Edmund re- 
peated over and over again. He felt 
like a wild bird in a cage, with liberty 
and green grass and trees just beyond 
his reach. What, give up his cherished 
rooms, with the dusty heaps of Chinese 
books, and the society of his teacher 
with his Chinese pipe and tobacco ? 
Exchange his wanderings through the 
Chinese city, for a crawl on the Bund ; 
his evenings at a Chinese theatre, for 
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an endless round of dinner-parties, and 
concerts, and balls? The thought was 
intolerable. The galling feeling might 
have worn away if Edmund had been 
given time to realize slowly how tre- 
mendously overwhelming were the 
points he would gain by marrying Nel- 
lie. But affairs had been hurried so 
much that his only feeling was one of 
repugnance. 

Mr. Fletcher was going on sweetly 
in the same strain when Bernard 
brought himself back from his day- 
mare. The dean and Mrs. Harcourt 
would certainly expect to hear some- 
thing from Bernard about the matter. 
Mrs. Harcourt was compromised by 
that morning affair. No gentleman 
could leave her in the uncomfortable 
position into which she had been put. 
Even if Edmund did not mean to marry 
Nellie, he must offer some kind of 
apology to her people. 

‘* What am I to do?” 

Mr. Fletcher thought a friendly call 
would be the most effective way of 
solving the difficulty. By his manner 
Bernard could then show Nellie she 
was perfectly indifferent to him, and 
at the same time prove to the dean 
that he had no wish to break with the 
family. Mr. Fletcher further gave a 
severe reprimand for the gift of the 
fan. 

But this last was lost on Edmund, 
The horrors of going to call, in the 
capacity of a man who has refused a 
woman, had come before him in all 
their intensity. More than one man 
has actually found himself tied for life, 
because he could not face such an 
ordeal. Bernard felt that he could not 
answer for himself if he once got into 
the dean’s drawing-room, with Marion 
expecting him to speak, and Nellie 
waiting for a proposal, and perhaps the 
dean himself coming in, in his char- 
acteristic fashion, to offer congratula- 
tions on the very thing he had come to 
get out of. 

*“*No,” he said, thinking aloud, “I 
can’t do it.” 
“ Can’t 

Fletcher. 
‘* Go to the Deanery.” 


do what?’ asked Mr, 
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‘*Then what do you propose to 
do?” 

Ah, there was the rub. Had Ed- 
mund studied his Taoist classics to any 
purpose, he would have found no diffi- 
culty in the situation. He would sim- 
ply have done— nothing ; and if the 
sages speak true, all things would have 
been accomplished. But he was emi- 
nently wanting in the faculty of living 
out the books he read. Perhaps, how- 
ever, years would do for him what 
much reading had hitherto failed to do. 

There is, alas, one refuge for those 
whose moral courage cannot carry them 
so far as to face a situation. A refuge, 
indeed, more dangerous than the dan- 
ger, yet one to which men are very 
fond of fleeing. And so Bernard an- 
swered : — 

‘¢T will write the dean a letter.” 

And, wonderful to say, in spite of 
Mr. Fletcher’s protests, he stuck to 
his resolution. Certainly the little 
consul only admitted one alternative to 
writing, and that was going. This 
Bernard scouted. And so Edmund sat 
down and penned a masterpiece to the 
dean, and Mr. Fletcher went off to his 
office half an hour too early, whistling 
a tune, and looking the very picture of 
happiness. 

Three letters Bernard wrote, one 
after the other, at Mr. Fletcher’s table 
in the drawing-room. Very amusing 
were they to that worthy, as he read 
them on the blotting-paper when he 
came back at tea-time. As far as he 
could make them out the drift was as 
follows :— 

‘*T have to apologize very much for 
having led Miss Russell to think I was 
about to make a proposal. Such an 
idea was very far from my thoughts. 
I hope this will not interfere with our 
friendship (here a couple of lines were 
illegible) . . . Please convey to the 
ladies of your household the regret I 
feel for having unwittingly made this 
mistake.” 

“That piece of blotting-paper de- 
serves to be framed,”’ said Mr. Fletcher 
to himself grimly. “If I were half 


an artist, or had the time, I would do 
it myself, as a lesson to the world.” 
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Then he drank two cups of tea, and 
went out on the Bund. There must 
have been champague, or a loose store 
of electricity, abroad in the air on that 
evening. Mr. Fletcher’s enemies would 
have said that he must have made some 
one particularly uncomfortable that 
day, so jaunty was his air and so gra- 
cious his manner. The T’ingch’ai at 
the great entrance gate to the consular 
compound stared in astonishment as 
he passed with a friendly nod, and 
various urchins on the roof of the 
watchman’s lodge were allowed to howl 
after him with impunity. And so he 
passed along in front of the Gardens, 
where the sun seemed still blazing, and 
reached the Bund. 

It was only five o’clock, and the 
world of fashion was beginning to drive 
out to the Bubbling Well, the stock 
drive of Shanghai. It disturbed Mr. 
Fletcher to take off his hat to so many 
carriages in succession. So he wheeled 
sharp round, and set off for the Amer- 
ican settlement, better known as Hong- 
kew, where there are long wooden 
wharves, stretching far along the river, 
very pleasant to walk on. Here he 
could be sure he would not meet one 
person he knew. 

But just as he got beyond the last 
steamer, and was congratulating him- 
self on having a few minutes’ solitude, 
some one came up behind him, and 
spoke his name in his ear. 

Mr. Fletcher turned round with a 
snarl, which softened into a growl, as 
he beheld the dean, hot and panting 
from running. 

‘*T have been looking for you in the 
Gardens,” he said, when he had got 
his breath. ‘I am toid you are the 
only one who can explain this myste- 
rious document.”’ 

Then Mr. Fletcher looked closer at 
the dean. He was very pale, and his 
hands were trembling exceedingly, 
whether from heat or from agitation it 
was hard to tell. The consul must 
have put it down to the latter cause, 
for he answered in a tone so slow and 
calm that it came over the dean’s spirit 
like an icy draught : — 


** Do not distress yourself. Walk to 

















the end of the pontoon, and let us sit 
down there and read it.”’ ; 

They did so. The pontoon was 
black with coal-dust, with a very grimy 
ledge running round it. Dick sat 
down on this without hesitation. Mr. 
Fletcher carefully spread a very large 
handkerchief for the protection of his 
white trousers. 

‘¢ Now for the document.” 

It came out, Bernard’s unluckly 
letter, if anything, more awkwardly, 
even insultingly, expressed than Mr. 
Fletcher had read it on the blotting- 
paper. That worthy gave a long 
whistle, folded up the paper, and re- 
turned it to the dean. 

‘* My wife says you told him to write 
that,” the dean said in a very unsteady 
voice. ‘If you did——” he stopped 
short. ' 

“Tf I did—what then?” Mr. 
Fletcher’s voice was cool and cutting 
as a knife. 

“Oh, you did, then!” The corners 
of Dick’s mouth curled contemptu- 
ously. 

** You are not by any means certain 
that I did,’ Mr. Fletcher went on. 
“* Regard me just now as not having 
prompted that letter. What made 
Mrs. Harcourt think I inspired it ? ”’ 

This was a poser for the dean. 
Marion had asserted to him over and 
over again that afternoon, that it was 
all that odious Mr. Fletcher. Dick, 
unaccustomed to deal with difficulties 
of this kind, had never thought of ask- 
ing the reason of this assertion. In- 
deed, from blaming Mr. Fletcher, 
Marion had turned round on the dean 
himself, and reproached him so bitterly 
for his affection for Nellie, that he had 
fled from the house to get a few quiet 
hours of thought. Dick’s brain seemed 
whirling round and round that unhappy 
chit. Mr. Fletcher had never seen 
him so hopelessly wide-awake before. 

‘“¢ Mrs. Harcourt has not told you 
why she thinks I am in it,’ said Mr. 
Fletcher at last, seeing the dean’s 
wandering eyes fix on a blue funnel 
lying out in mid-stream. ‘ Now I will 
tell you. But you must be prepared to 
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hear me censure some you are very 


fond of. Can you stand that ?” 

Dick winced. A light was gradually 
dawning on him. Through the fog of 
his thoughts came fragments of sen- 
tences in which Marion had appealed 
to him to blame Nellie. For what? 
Had Nellie done anything objection- 
able? He had not watched her very 
closely. Some one had evidently done 
something to-day that had mortally 
offended Edmund Bernard. It would 
take a good deal to rouse him to write 
such a letter. Already Dick was exon- 
erating Mr. Fletcher from all share of 
blame. That was a mistake on Marion’s 
part. What had Marion said to him ? 
Nellie had brought it all on her own 
self, All she wanted was a husband ? 
How could Bernard have heard this, 
with Nellie on the sofa for the last 
three days ? Yet the choice of blame 
lay between her and Marion. 

Between a wife and a sister-in-law ! 
The dean had been born, and bred up, 
and had cultivated diligently the prin- 
ciple, that a wife can do no wrong. 
Marion was part of himself, and he 
scouted the idea of meanness in her as 
he did in himself. True, she had often 
put him severely to the test. But she 
had always known exactly where to 
stop in a flirtation, and her admirers 
were so many that there was the pro- 
verbial safety in numbers. Yet a sore 
feeling came over Dick’s heart when 
he thought of blaming his little sister- 
in-law. There was a mistake some- 
where, a mystery he did not want to 
have solved, especially by Mr. Fletcher. 
After all, Edmund’s letter was not so 
objectionable. He would leave things 
to unravel themselves. 

Mr. Fletcher, watching the dean’s 
face, was terribly puzzled by its self- 
control. True, the sensitive lips 
twitched every now and then, but the 
eyes were firmly fixed on the distant 
vessel. And, to the consul’s great 
chagrin, when he spoke it was to say : 

** That is the Telemachus. Shall we 
walk now ?”? 

**You don’t want to hear my story, 
then ?”’ queried Mr. Fletcher. 
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‘‘No. I am content that you had 
nothing to do with this letter.” 

‘‘ That is not quite the case.” 

But the dean disdained even this 
feeler. So Mr. Fletcher became silent. 
“If I were twenty years younger ——”’ 
he began again presently, and then 
stopped short. 

‘‘What ?”’ asked the dean, peering 
down at him from his superior height. 

‘““Why,” jerked out Mr. Fletcher, 
‘‘1’d go in for the girl myself!” 

Dick stopped short in amazement. 

‘* Impossible !”? he ejaculated. 

““Why impossible ?’? argued Mr. 
Fletcher testily. ‘*See the amount of 
widowers, much older than I am, who 
marry again, yes and pretty girls too. 
I’m only forty-five ; I’m not a widower 
with half-a-dozen children, but a bach- 
elor with a fine position and plenty of 
money. Heaps of girls would only be 
too glad to marry me !” 

“Nellie is not one of them.” An 
innocent remark enough, but one 
which brought down vials of wrath on 
the dean’s unhappy head. 

“Do you, then, really think that 
Miss Russell would not choose to be 
married, have a home of her own, 
and be the first lady in the place, 
rather than be hounded about, and 
bullied, and maligned, by a jealous, 
tyrannical woman? You can’t, or 
you won’t, realize the situation, Har- 
court. Forgive my speaking plainly ; I 
am the only person who has the moral 
courage to do it. She leads a dog’s 
life ——”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon!’ Dick’s voice 
was trembling with suppressed passion. 

‘* Now don’t be angry,’”’ said Mr. 
Fletcher soothingly. ‘‘I was put out, 
as any one would be, by what you 
said. It’s no use saying ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ tillwe hear what Nellie will say 
herself. I shall go and ask her to- 
morrow. Let Mrs. Harcourt be out, 
and keep this one secret from her.” 

The last words came from behind a 
bale of cotton. When Dick got his 


temper sufficiently under control to be 
able to speak the consul was nowhere 
in sight. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. FLETCHER sat over his break- 
fast next morning in the most detest- 
able humor. It is enough to try the 
patience of Job, even after he has been 
in China twenty-five years, to find that 
four out of six eggs are stale. The 
exertion of storming at the boy had 
made him very hot. So he sat in his 
uight-attire fanning himself angrily, 
reading an article in the Shanghai 
Herald which blamed his administra- 
tion for all the evils that had befallen 
the settlement since it came into being. 

Wheels driving up to the door made 
him jump up and close the venetians. 
Even at forty-five a man may have 
objections to being seen in pyjamas. 
Steps came along the passage, a knock 
was heard at the door, and the figure of 
a well-known doctor appeared in the 
doorway. 

* Ai-yah! I’m not ill!” cried Mr. 
Fletcher, in some trepidation. He had 
a rooted antipathy to the faculty. 

“The dean is, though. Sunstroke 
and dysentery. Didn’t send for me 
soon enough. Wants to see you at 
once.”’ 

He was gone as quickly as he had 
come. And Mr. Fletcher sat on, as 
though rooted to his chair. 

A complication indeed, and a very 
awkward one —from the consul’s point. 
of view, of course. He had planned 
his campaign so splendidly, fitted in 
time so exactly, and here would come 
a delay, perhaps of a week. Mr. 
Fletcher was so accustomed to hearing 
alarming accounts given by doctors 
whose fortunes are made by miraculous 
rescues from a death that was never 
near, that he did not think at all seri- 
ously of the dean’s illness. However, 
as he was really most obliging, he 
shaved and dressed, took his great yel- 
low umbrella, and went off to the 
Deanery. 

Through the half-open dining-room 
door he saw Nellie, giving the children 
their breakfast. She saw him also, 
and called to him to come nearer. 

‘** How is the dean ?” 

“*T don’t know just now,” she an- 
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** Marion says he must 
The doctor thinks 


swered sadly. 
be kept very quiet. 
him seriously ill.” 

“Yes, he is very ill,” the consul 
said when he came down again. “I 
will come round and see how he is at 
twelve o’clock.’? Then he went, fear- 
ing she would ask him any more ques- 
tions. 

For Mr. Fletcher had received an 
awful shock when he stood by Dick’s 
bedside. The man full of life and 
strength, with whom he had walked 
only last evening, lay as though al- 
ready dead. In spite of the heat, he 
was shivering with ague, and his eyes 
seemed to have lost all their color and 
expression. He did not recognize Mr. 
Fletcher at first, but when he did his 
face brightened up. Still he kept his 
eyes fixed on the door, as though he 
longed to see it open and another 
face appear. Marion sat near the 
bed, dressed in a becoming dressing- 
gown, fanning herself languidly. Mr. 
Fletcher bent over the dean, and whis- 
pered in his ear : — 

‘¢ What do you want of me ?”’ 

Dick’s eyes travelled round 
Marion, who rose and left the room. 

‘*¢T take back what I said yesterday,” 
the sick man whispered. ‘ It troubled 
my mind till I had told you. I hope 
she will marry you, and be happy.”’ 

‘We will all be happy together,” 
said Mr. Fletcher, trying to modulate 
the harshness of his voice. You must 
get well.’? And he left him. 

But he felt in his own mind that 
Dick was a doomed man. The dean 
was really as much prostrated mentally 
as physically. Never very robust, he 
had trifled dangerously with his con- 
stitution since he had been in China. 
Yet neither he, nor Nellie, nor Marion, 
nor the doctor, realized how ill he was. 
And most of the people in Shanghai 
had never heard of his sickness, till the 
news spread abroad at sundown on 
that day that he was dead. 

Nellie never saw him again. Marion 
kept the room jealously, and though 
the poor dean’s head often turned 
longingly to the door, she did not 
choose to understand him. And so he 


to 
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passed away, while his wife was dozing 
in her armchair, and she did not find 
out that he was gone till the doctor 
came for his evening visit. 

Of course it was heart disease. 
Every one remembered all the signs of 
it the dean had showed. Every one 
crowded the house to offer sympathy 
and help to Mrs. Harcourt. She was 
gracefully crushed, elegant even in her 
sorrow. While Nellie’s eyes were red 
and swollen with crying, Marion’s were 
dry with dark lines under them. She 
allowed herself to be waited upon with 
a hopeless smile. She did not faint, 
nor get hysterical, but she was just a 
trifle too theatrical. And yet she was 
sincerely sad, only she did not yet 
realize all the difference Dick’s death 
would make in her life. 


“Heart disease!” growled Mr. 
Fletcher. ‘‘ His wife broke his heart, 
you mean. A better fellow never 


stepped, nor was more shamefully 
treated. Ugh!” 

But it was on Nellie that Dick’s 
death fell most heavily. For some- 
thing had to be done for those who re- 
mained behind, and that in the near 
future. Yet when she asked Marion 
what she was to do, the elder sister 
only went into floods of tears, called 
Nellie hard and unfeeling, and be- 
moaned her fate at being left alone in 
the world. Of course the Deanery 
could be no longer their home ; but the 
dean had not left his family absolute 
beggars. They would go to England, 
where they had many relatives on 
Dick’s side, and live either there or on 
the Continent in a quiet fashion. 

But what was to become of Nellie ? 
Money was not too plentiful in the 
Deanery, and it never occurred to 
either of the sisters that they had any- 
thing in common to make life endur- 
able passed together. 

So to all the people who asked Nel- 
lie, ‘‘ What are you going to do?” she 
answered, ‘*‘I don’t know,”’’ till Octo- 
ber came, and Marion’s steamer was 
chosen, and the furniture ready for the 
auction, and Marion herself was about 
to spend the last fortnight of her life 
in China with Mrs. Tyrwhitt. Then 












Nellie got a place as governess in Pe- 
king, and prepared to start for that for- 
lorn city. 

All the bitterness that had filled her 
heart against Marion had quite passed 
away since Dick’s death. She parted 
from the beautiful widow, her only 
connection in the world, with more of 
her old affection than even Mrs. Tyr- 
whitt expected. And Mr. Fletcher 
himself took her to the steamer and 
saw her off. 

A week after, and the memory of 
beautiful Marion Harcourt and of the 
dean and his strange ways had almost 
faded from the giddy mind of gay 
Shanghai. Another spring, and most 
of Mrs. Harcourt’s friends would go 
home. And then another set would 
arrive, who knew not the name of 
Harcourt. 

And yet, though their memories were 
so fickle, Mrs. Tyrwhitt and all the 
gossips, male and female, declared they 
had known it all along, when they read 
the following notice in the Chinese 
Times of April 2nd :— 


‘** At the British Legation, Peking, on 
the 1st inst., Orlando William Fletcher, 
H.B.M.’s consul-general, Shanghai, to 
Eleanor Margaret Russell.”’ 


“Mr. Fletcher should have married 
Mrs. Harcourt, and left you to marry 
Nellie Russell,’ said Mrs. Tyrwhitt 
archly, to Edmund Bernard. 

But why Edmund said “ Yes, I think 
so,’ so quietly, puzzled Mrs. Tyrwhitt 
for many a long day. 


From The Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
THE NATIVE PRESS OF INDIA. 


BY AN ANGLO-INDIAN. 


I confess that since my arrival in India 
nothing has filled me with such astonish- 
ment, nothing has so disheartened me, 
nothing has made me feel so deeply how 
great are the difficulties of government 
in this country, as insinuations which 
have appeared in certain organs of the 
press with regard to this subject. When 
the government of India has succeeded, 
after many years of persistent effort, in 
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obtaining a re-examination of the condi- 
tions of the India Civil Service, it is in- 
deed a matter for surprise that there 
should be found, I will not say amongst 
you, for I am happy to think that you 
have repudiated so unworthy an insinua- 
tion, but amongst some of those who 
represent themselves as the guides and 
leaders of Indian public opinion, men so 
incapable of appreciating what has been 
the character of English rule and of its 
English representatives, as to assert in 
the face of their countrymen that the 
only object of the government of India in 
appointing the Civil Service Commission 
has been to deceive the people of India 
and to resort to a base, mean, and abom- 
inable trick for the purpose of restricting 
still further the privileges of those who 
are so justly anxious to serve our sov- 
ereign in the Civil Service of their coun- 
try. (Extract from Lord Dufferin’s 
speech to the Poona Sabha, 19 Novem- 
ber, 1886.) 


THE hostile attitude of a certain sec- 
tion of the native press towards the 
ruling class in India which called forth 
the words quoted above and which is, 
if possible, more marked at the present 
time than it was in Lord Dufferin’s 
day, affords a striking example of the 
difficulty of attempting to govern India 
on the advanced principles of the West. 
The hope apparently entertained by 
Lord Ripon that the semi-educated 
university graduates who in a large 
measure compose the journalistic class 
in India would wield, with honesty and 
moderation, the power entrusted to 
them by the repeal of the Press Act 
has unfortunately not been realized. 
The voice of the native press has again 
become loud and menacing. Several 
organs are nothing more than mere 
mouth-pieces for outbursts of hatred 
and contempt of British rule. By their 
agency class feeling is aroused among 
an ignorant and superstitious popula- 
tion to such an extent, that otherwise 
peaceful citizens are found flying at 
each other’s throats, as happened two 
years ago in many parts of India at the 
festival of the "Id, and as will happen 
again on the first occasion that the pre- 
cautionary measures of the authorities 
are in any way relaxed. 
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The scandal is a great and growing 
one, and in no other country in the 
world would the existing state of things 
be tolerated. A conviction, however, 
is gradually gaining ground that the 
day is not far distant when the gov- 
ernment will be reluctantly compelled 
to resort to remedial legislation. Three 
years ago it was considered necessary 
to withdraw the freedom of the press 
in places administered by the governor- 
general but not forming part of British 
India proper, owing to the steady in- 
crease of scurrilous journals of the low- 
est type in these districts ; and unless 
native editors in British India are pre- 
pared to take warning by the fate 
which has befallen their brethren in 
native states and to confine themselves 
to fair and honest criticism of the acts 
of their rulers, it is by no means im- 
probable that many of them will sooner 
or later find themselves in a similar 
predicament. 

The freedom of the press in India 
was first established by law in 1835 by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, then provisional 
governor-general. It is true that the 
newspapers of the period were almost 
exclusively Anglo-Indian. The native 
journals could be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand and were small and 
altogether unimportant, none boasting 
of a circulation exceeding two or three 
hundred copies per issue. The law, 
however, recognized no distinction be- 
tween the two sections of the press, 
and the freedom then granted applied 
equally to all publications whether con- 
ducted by Anglo-Indian or by native 
editors, whether in English or in the 
vernaculars. This freedom the vernac- 
ular press continued to enjoy until the 
days of the Mutiny, when, on the out- 
break of hostilities in 1857, it at once 
became evident that only the prompt 
adoption of rigorous measures could 
prevent it from developing into an or- 
gan of treason. The authorities were 
equal to the occasion. A law was 
quickly passed rescinding the liberty of 
the vernacular section of the press, 
and giving to the executive summary 
powers to prevent the circulation of 
any matter calculated to add fuel to the 
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already rapidly spreading flame of re- 
bellion. Several native editors were 
imprisoned, and many presses in differ- 
ent parts of the country were contfis- 
cated. It was originally intended that 
this law should remain in force for one 
year only, but its actual repeal did not 
take place until 1868. The vernacular 
press was once more free; but the 
lesson of the Mutiny was still fresh in 
the memory of all, and up to 1872 there 
was practically little fault to be found 
with it. Occasionally, it is true, gov- 
ernment was compelled to mark its dis- 
pleasure at the tone of some particular 
print, but, on the whole, the press was 
distinctly on the side of loyalty and 
morality. 

About that period a great impetus 
was given to education in India. Its 
advantages began to be in some meas- 
ure recognized and in the growing de- 
mand for knowledge the press found 
increased encouragement and support. 
In some districts government itself sub- 
scribed largely to the vernacular press, 
distributing the newspapers among 
the schools in the hope of further stim- 
ulating this desire for knowledge. As 
the spread of education increased, how- 
ever, the supply of semi-educated na- 
tives soon exceeded the demand. Men 
began to find that as a means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood their education was in 
a great measure useless. Except in 
the service of government there were 
few careers in which the training ac- 
quired in the government colleges was 
of much practical value, and the num- 
ber of those who could reasonably hope 
to obtain employment under govern- 
ment, though large in itself, was small 
when compared with the supply. 
‘*'You have educated us, you must em- 
ploy us,’’ was their constant cry. It 
was, of course, impossible that govern- 
ment, however willing it might be, 
could find employment for all the 
graduates whom the schools and col- 
leges were turning out. The result, 
as might be expected, was much dis- 
content in the ranks of this half-edu- 
cated class. Many of them turned to 
the press as a means of earning a 
living. During the years 1873-1877, 
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the number and circulation of the 
vernacular newspapers largely in- 
creased, more particularly in Bengal 
where the number of publications was 
nearly doubled, and it was only natural 
that these men should pour into the 
columns of their papers what they con- 
sidered their grievances. Had they 
stopped at that, no harm and some 
good might have resulted ; but unfor- 
tunately they did not. The loyalty 
which on the whole had characterized 
the vernacular press gradually gave 
place to language calculated to excite 
bitter hatred and contempt of British 
rule. Editors became advocates and 
promoters of sedition. Individual 
members of the government were 
grossly libelled and held up to merci- 
less ridicule andcontempt. Vernacular 
papers in the hands of unscrupulous 
editors were used to intimidate and to 
extort money from our feudatories and 
native subjects. It was clear that this 
state of things could no longer be tol- 
erated. The opinions of this class 
were of themselves of little importance, 
and it could be easily dealt with should 
occasion arise ; but the government of 
the day was determined that the ma- 
chinery of the press should not be em- 
ployed to spread disloyalty and distrust 
of British rule among the people of the 
land. It was reluctant to interfere 
with the freedom of the press, but the 
policy of non-intervention could no 
longer be maintained, and in 1878 an 
act was passed by Lord Lytton’s gov- 
ernment which completely gagged the 
vernacular press. Printers and pub- 
lishers were required to enter into a 
bond binding themselves not to print 
in any vernacular publication ‘* words 
or signs or visible representations likely 
to create disaffection to the govern- 
ment established by law in British 
India or antipathy between persons of 
different races, castes, religions, or 
sects”? nor to use, nor to attempt to 
use, any newspaper for purposes of 
intimidation or extortion. The ob- 


ject aimed at was thus effectually 
accomplished ; the disloyal and sedi- 
tious utterances of a small class could 
no longer be communicated through 





the medium of the press to masses 
too ignorant to judge of their worth- 
lessness. Unfortunately this ‘ gag- 
ging act,” as it was commonly called, 
remained in force for only three years. 
It was repealed in 1882 by Lord 
Ripon, who earned for himself a cheap 
popularity at the expense of sound 
administration ; and but little time 
elapsed before the gravity of the error 
committed was fully apparent. 

So far I have endeavored to sketch, 
in as condensed a form as possible, 
the past history of the native press ; 
and before proceeding to discuss its 
present extent and influence, a few 
remarks of a general nature, on the 
intellectual development of the people 
with whom the press has to deal, may 
not be altogether out of place. In the 
rapid advance towards Western civil- 
ization in India during the last decade 
the fact that the educated class bear 
but a very insignificant proportion to 
the mass of the population is too apt to 
be overlooked. Notwithstanding the 
great impetus to education, ignorance 
and superstition everywhere prevail to 
an extent which it is difficult to realize 
in England. India, it must be remem- 
bered, is essentially a nation of agri- 
culturists. Of the two hundred and 
eighty million inhabitants of British 
India no less than seventy-two per 
cent. of the adult males are directly 
dependent upon agriculture for the 
necessaries of life. The dwellers in 
towns form but a small fraction of the 
total population, for those living in 
towns of over twenty thousand inhab- 
itants do not number above five mil- 
lions. The population is in fact almost 
exclusively rural, dwelling in hamlets 
and villages thickly dotted over the 
face of the country. Conservative to 
the backbone, these people cling to 
their hereditary homesteads, too often 
indifferent to the fact that their acres 
have long ceased to afford adequate 
support to their increased number. 
Extreme poverty is the lot of a numer- 
ous class; yet they abhor change of 
any kind, and view it with a supersti- 
tious dread hardly imaginable. I 
cannot better convey an idea of the 
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incredible ignorance prevalent among 
this great rural population, than by 
quoting the following extract from 
the official gazette of the government 
of India, dated 27th June, 1887. It is 
by the pen of an intelligent native 
Official and describes graphically the 
difficulties besetting the path of prog- 
ress in this country. 

“The following cases, which came 
under my personal observations, will 
fairly illustrate the hopeless ignorance 
of the majority of village populations 
in this country. It was at Muham- 
madabad Post-Office, in Azamgarh dis- 
trict, I was one afternoon sitting under 
a tree close to the post-office talking to 
some Tahsil and police officials who 
had called to see me. The letter-box 
(a big, square, newly painted, red one, 
with a big, long, projecting mouth- 
piece) was lying at a distance of about 
twenty yards from where we were sit- 
ting, waiting to be built up in the wall. 
A villager approached with a letter in 
his hand and inquired where he was to 
place it. The letter-box was pointed 
out to him. He went up to the box, 
took off his shoes at a little distance 
from it, folded his hands reverently, 
put his letter in the box, bowed low 
before it and placed two coppers on 
the ground ; retreated a few steps with 
face towards the box (walking back- 
wards), again bowed very low, then 
put on his shoes and walked away. I 
did not discover that he had left two 
coppers on the ground close to the 
letter-box till some time after he had 
left. In another case I saw a man 
drop a letter into the letter-box and 
then putting his lips close to the mouth 
of the box, calling aloud (very loud) 
that the letter was to go to Rewah as if 
somebody was sitting inside the box 
to hear and carry out his wishes... . 
Numerous other cases of ignorance of 
this nature have occasionally come 
under my observation, but those men- 
tioned above are quite sufficient to 
show what class of people we have to 
deal with in rural parts.”’ 

The town population is naturally 
many stages in advance of that of the 
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villages, but even here it cannot be 
said that education has made much 
way among the masses. 

In painting this somewhat gloomy 
picture of the intellectual attainments 
of the people of India, I do not wish to 
appear to minimize the results that 
have already been achieved in this di- 
rection. Much has been done both by 
the State and by the people them- 
selves. The extent to which education 
has become popularized may be gath- 
ered from the fact that during the 
decade ending 1892-93, the annual ex- 
penditure under this head from all 
sources rose from 186 to 229 lakhs, 
while the total number of educational 
institutions increased from 109,085 to 
144,699, and the number of pupils from 
2°8 millions to 3°8 millions. These 
facts suffice to show the success which 
has attended our educational system in 
India. Readily admitting, however, 
that in the face of great difficulties 
much progress has been made, what I 
submit is, that the results are com- 
paratively small in proportion to the 
vastness of the population. The cen- 
sus returns of 1891 show that only 
twelve and a half million adults of 
both sexes are able to read and write, 
so that the percentage of those who 
possess the merest rudiments of edu- 
cation is very low. If we proceed a 
step further and take as our standard 
the entrance examination at the uni- 
versities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, we find that out of seveuty 
thousand candidates for matriculation 
during the five years ending with 1891 
only thirty-four per cent. were success- 
ful; while if we go yet further we find 
that only one in every ten candidates 
for matriculation succeeded in obtain- 
ing a degree ; and of these, it must be 
remembered, only a limited few attain 
a standard which will bear comparison 
with Western ideas of progress. These 
facts should be carefully borne in mind 
in any discussion regarding the free- 
dom of the native press of India. 

I now proceed to consider the native 
press as it exists in the present day. 
Owing to the ephemeral character of 
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many native prints it is a matter of 
some difficulty to ascertain with accu- 
racy the actual number of papers in 
existence ; but I believe that there are 
at the present time some three hundred 
and fifty newspapers proper published 
under native management. Most of 
these are in the vernacular, but a few 
are conducted in English, while: others 
are in both English and vernacular. 
The majority of these are weekly or 
bi-weekly, the number of daily papers 
being under twenty. The circulation 
is greater in Bengal than in other parts 
of India, but on an average it does not 
exceed eight hundred to nine hundred 
copies per issue. Sir W. Hunter in his 
‘‘Imperial Gazetteer’? estimated the 
weekly circulation of native papers at 
about two hundred and fifty thousand ; 
but the circulation has increased con- 
siderably during the last few years, 
and at the present time cannot be less 
than three hundred and fifty thousand 
a week or about eighteen millions a 
year ; in other words, out-of every one 
thousand people fifty-eight can read 
and write; and they have about two 
papers a week between them. It must, 
however, be remembered that the read- 
ers, and not merely the subscribers, 
represent the true circulation of a 
paper; and it is probable that the 
former are five or six times as numer- 
ous as the latter. There is, moreover, 
reason to believe that the practice of 
reading out newspapers in the villages 
for the benefit of those unable to read 
is by no means uncommon, so that the 
true circulation of the native papers is 
very much larger than might at first 
sight appear. 

The first native newspaper was pub- 
lished in Bengali by the Serampur 
Mission Press in 1818; and for many 
years the native press retained the 
stamp of its early origin ; but at the 
present time, with the exception of a 
few of the Madras papers, it is almost 
entirely devoted to the discussion of 
political questions. In addition to the 
newspapers proper there are a consid- 
erable number of magazines and pam- 
phlets, but the majority of these are 





politically unimportant. In the front 
rank of native papers are the Dainik 
and the Bangobasi, Bengali papers of 
Calcutta, which are under one manage- 
ment, the Dainik being published on 
the first five days of the week and the 
Bangobasi on the sixth. The circula- 
tion of these two papers largely ex- 
ceeds that of any other paper in India ; 
that of the former is about six thou- 
sand daily and that of the latter aver- 
ages twenty-three thousand. Other 
well-known Calcutta papers are the 
Hindu Patriot, the Bengali, the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, the Reis and Rayyet, 
and the Indian Mirror. The chief ex- 
ponents of native opinion in Bombay 
are the Indian Spectator, the Bombay 
Samachar, and the Jam-i-Jamshed: In 
Madras the Hindu, and in Upper India 
the Akhbar-i-am of Lahore and the 
Bharat Jivan of Benares are the most 
deserving of mention. The native 
papers are of course small, few con- 
taining as much matter as is found in 
a-single page of a London daily. 
While, however, it must be admitted 
that the native press is still in its in- 
fancy, it is only necessary to turn to 
the last official report on the working 
of the Indian post-office to be con- 
vinced that the circulation of news- 
papers is increasing at a very rapid 
rate. The figures given by the post- 
office, though they necessarily fall far 
short of showing the actual circulation, 
give a very fair idea of the rate at 
which this circulation is extending 
throughout the country. The figures I 
quote include Anglo-Indian papers ; 
but there is every reason to believe 
that the rapid expansion indicated is 
rather due to increased activity in the 
native press, owing to extra facilities 
introduced in 1881 for the despatch of 
light newspapers through the post, 
than to any very marked increase in 
the number of Anglo-Indian news- 
papers. Taking one hundred to rep- 
resent the number of newspapers 
(excluding European papers), given 
out for delivery in 1883-84 the follow- 
ing table shows the rate of increase 
during the last ten years : — 
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1883-84 . 100 
1884-85 111 
1885-86 134 
1886-87 ... 145 
1887-88 . . 146 
1888-89 . . 150 
1889-90 . . 153 
1890-91 165 
1891-92 183 
1892-93 186 


In 1883-84 the number of newspapers 
in circulation‘in India (excluding those 
exchanged with Europe) stood at thir- 
teen millions; and in 1892-93, ten 
years later, this total had risen to over 
twenty-four millions. These figures 
prove very clearly that the circulation 
of newspapers is increasing at a very 
rapid rate ; but, as we have just stated, 
they naturally fall far short of the num- 
ber actually in circulation. 

A few of the native newspapers are 
conducted with ability and moderation ; 
but too many are the mouthpieces of 
men whom it would be mere affecta- 
tion to credit with any true feeling of 
loyalty towards the ruling power in 
this country ; and their demoralizing 
influence on the ignorant cannot be 
questioned. They deal in no restrained 
sentiments, but denounce our rule 
boldly and with peculiar bitterness. 
Many of the editors stand so deeply 
committed as advocates and promoters 
of sedition that they spare no pains to 
misrepresent the actions of the govern- 
ment, and to this end no falsehood is 
too glaring, no exaggeration too gross 
but will serve to poison the minds of 
their too credulous readers. On the 
other hand it must be remembered that 
to supply antidotes to the poisoned 
weapons of the native press or to effec- 
tually expose the forgeries and mis- 
statements, in which many native 
writers: indulge is completely out of the 
power of the government, while a mo- 
ment’s reflection cannot but convince 
any dispassionate thinker that the un- 
checked growth of sedition and _ its 
free circulation through the medium of 
the press must inevitably tend to un- 
dermine the loyalty and attachment of 
the people of India to the British 
crown. The Anglo-Indian press has, 
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for some years past, endeavored to 
draw the attention of the government 
to the growing magnitude of this evil. 
The Pioneer, a leading journal, has 
frequently commented, in strong terms, 
on the evil effects which result from 
the unbridled license of the native 
press. ‘* The official,” it stated on one 
occasion, *‘is abused in terms of reck- 
less vituperation and, in many in- 
stances, is deterred from conscientiously 
doing his duty. The minds of the 
people are poisoned against their rulers 
and it is obvious to the most careless 
observer that the hostile attitude of the 
press and its disgraceful license are 
every day rendering the administration 
more difficult.”” These views are more- 
over fully shared by the more respect- 
able portion of the native press itself, 
and are, in fact, held by almost every 
man who has at heart the welfare and 
prosperity of our Indian Empire. 

Let us now examine briefly the main 
grounds on which it is reasonable to 
suppose that the present policy of non- 
interference with the freedom of the 
native press is based. They are three. 
Firstly, an impression that the circula- 
tion of the papers is small and that 
what is written never reaches the 
masses. The true circulation, how- 
ever, is, as I have already shown, very 
much larger than would at first sight 
appear; and though the number of 
native newspapers in circulation per 
annum does not exceed eighteen mil- 
lions, the number of readers is probably 
four or five times as great. Secondly, 
a conviction that these papers are so 
many safety valves, carrying off much 
that would otherwise accumulate dan- 
gerously near the surface, and which, 
if deprived of an exit, might lead to the 
formation of secret societies on a large 
scale. This argument, however, loses 
much of its force when it is remem- 
bered that the contributors to the press 
are confined to an extremely small 
class, —a class which those most capa- 
ble of forming an opinion declare to be 
completely out of touch with the 
masses, and profoundly indifferent to 
their welfare. With regard to the latter 
part of the argument, it is sufficient to 
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observe that secret societies exist in 
countries which enjoy a free press, 
equally with those in which its freedom 
is materially curtailed ; and that they 
will exist in India on a formidable 
scale only when discontent has spread 
itself among the masses, a state of 
things which the native press is doing 
its best to promote. Thirdly, a belief 
that it is preferable to ignore the evil 
than to interfere with the liberty of 
the press. Those who entertain this 
opinion appear to lose sight of the fact 
that all the usual arguments in favor of 
a free press fall to the ground when 
the very backward state of the popula- 
tion, to which reference has already 
been made, is taken into consideration. 
Wrong opinions no doubt yield to fact 
and arguments, when in course of time 
facts and arguments are brought face 
to face with them ; but in the India of 
to-day how is this to be accomplished ? 
The people of India, born amid the 
ruins of an ancient civilization, are still 
in the very cradle of Western progress ; 
and their welfare is far safer in the 
hands of a wise and benevolent, if des- 
potic, government than it would be in 
their own. So long as this state of 
things exists, so long as the mainte- 
nance of absolute power in this country 
is a recognized necessity, there can be 
no question that to allow the seeds of 
sedition and disloyalty to be sown 
broadcast by the native press is in the 
highest degree impolitic, and must ulti- 
mately be productive of grave political 
consequences completely throwing into 
the shade any advantages which a free 
native press might otherwise confer on 
the country. 

It has been suggested from more 
than one quarter that the obvious cure 
for the evil is to put into force the ordi- 
nary law of libel ; but the inadequacy 
of the existing law in such cases was 
clearly established on the occasion of 
the State prosecution of the Bangobasi, 
which, a year or two ago, in the con- 
troversy over the Age of Consent Bill, 
exceeded the bounds of all legitimate 
criticism. Moreover, it is unfortu- 
nately easier to set the ball rolling than 
to stop it ; and the opportunities given 
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by such trials for the propagation of 
seditious matter in a great measure 
nullify any good results which a convic- 
tion might otherwise effect. In all 
cases of this nature, so long as we have 
to deal with a grossly ignorant and su- 
perstitious people, the object aimed at 
should be the suppression of seditious 
matter rather than the subsequent pun- 
ishment of the offenders. This can 
only be secured by a partial revival of 
Lord Lytton’s press policy ; and the 
fact that this has not already been done 
is attributed by the natives of India not 
to a wish to avoid interference with the 
liberty of the subject which is one of 
the chief characteristics of the English 
nation, but simply to fear of the conse- 
quences of interfering with a liberty 
once conceded. It would not, of 
course, be necessary to withdraw the 
freedom of the native press generally. 
An act might be framed on similar 
lines to the Press Act of 1878 empow- 
ering the governor-general in Council 
to bring any bond fide native news- 
paper, irrespective of the language in 
which it is published, under the opera- 
tion of its clauses by a simple Gazette 
notification to that effect. Contining 
this power to the governor-general in 
Council would be an absolute guarantee 
that no unnecessary or unreasonable 
interference with the freedom of any 
particular paper would be permitted. 
Criticism of a fair and legitimate char- 
acter is essential to all progress ; but 
carried to its present extent it cannot 
but exercise a harmful and disturbing 
influence on the country. 

In India, where, as we have already 
seen, education of any kind is confined 
within such narrow limits, its value is 
naturally greatly enhanced ; and prob- 
ably no society in the world has ever 
been so entirely at the mercy of this 
small class which regards itself as en- 
titled by its intellectual superiority to 
dictate its opinions to others, as are the 
people of India of the present day. 
The unreflecting, the vast majority who 
possess neither the energy nor the 
knowledge to sift the wheat from the 
chaff, are entirely at the mercy of self- 
constituted leaders, men, for the most 
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part, too young and inexperienced to 
lead their countrymen with any safety 
along the path of political reform. No 
doubt the spread of knowledge is pro- 
gressing rapidly throughout the land ; 
but many years must necessarily elapse 
before the evils of mental slavery can 
be said to be non-existent, or before 
the free exercise of individual judg- 
ment is, in any sense, a reality ; and 
until such time arrives it is clearly 
the duty of government to protect, as 
far as possible, the uneducated masses 
from the false and seditious doctrines 
of men who, whether from lack of in- 
telligence to grasp the true character 
of England’s work in this country, or 
from self-interested and spiteful mo- 
tives, spare no pains to throw odium on 
the government which has fostered 
them and which in return they are now 
doing their utmost to embarrass. ‘ If 
the Indian government,” as Sir Lepel 
Griffin very justly remarks in his ar- 
ticle “* India in 1895,” ** be too timid to 
protect itself from open sedition and 
too ungenerous to defend its servants 
against false and malicious misrepre- 
sentation, it has surrendered one of 
the elementary principles of a civilized 
government, popular or autocratic, and 
deserves the fate which attends on all 
rulers who do not know how to gov- 
ern.”? 
Simla, April 22, 1895, 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR RALEIGH. 


ONE of the best and most curious 
proofs of the supremacy of Shake- 
speare among English writers is to be 
found in the length and depth of the 
shadow that has been cast by his fame. 
There is hardly a writer in the century 
of his apparition but has suffered from 
the brightness of that neighborhood. 
The works of great Elizabethan and 
Jacobean dramatists were ransacked 
for a hundred years to illustrate Shake- 
speare’s poorest jests, before they were 
edited for their proper merits. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher may thank their 
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mighty contemporary, and him alone, 
that their plays, for all the wit and 
romance that enlivens them, have 
remained a part of the scholar’s furni- 
ture ; the greater British public has its 
Shakespeare, and will none of them. 
The brave array of Caroline poets, 
Herrick and his company, long bore a 
twofold burden of neglect ; they were 
not Shakespeare, and they were not of 
his age. Only recently have they been 
securely reprinted. 

Backwards the shadow lies deeper. 
Marlowe, Greene, Peele, and the rest, 
as dramatists and predecessors of 
Shakespeare, have had their full share 
of attention; but the whole mass of 
literature that went to the making of 
Shakespeare, the output especially of 
the earlier half of Elizabeth’s reign, 
has, with this exception, been scarcely 
reprinted in modern days. So innocent 
and plenary has been the confidence of 
his countrymen in Shakespeare’s thiev- 
ery, that they have trusted him to steal 
for them all that was good in English 
literature during the years of his up- 
bringing. It was an age of prose; 
Elizabethan prose, by a commonplace 
of criticism, is found wanting in the 
qualities of lucidity, balance, and pre- 
cision; the most enthusiastic of the 
foragers among these forgotten works 
have been sworn to the service of 
poetry and bent on elucidating poetic 
origins ; and hence it has come about 
that a noble tradition of English prose 
and a long line of works that glorified 
it have been left to the book-fancier 
and the British Museum. An adven- 
turer here and there, intent on some 
special interest, has earned gratitude 
by recovering some single book, Holins- 
hed’s ‘ Chronicles,’? Scot’s ‘* Discov- 
ery of Witchcraft,” Painter’s ‘“* Palace 
of Pleasure,’’ and the Shakespeare 
societies have trawled and dredged not 
in vain ; but the larger task of raising 
a monument to the age has been left 
untouched. It is, therefore, with a 
new sense of hope and in a spirit of 
the deepest thankfulness, that readers 
and lovers of English literature have 
seen volume follow volume in Messrs, 
Nutt’s series of “* The Tudor Transla- 
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tions,” edited by Mr. W. E. Henley. 
It may be accepted as a happy omen 
that the series makes its appeal directly 
to the public through the medium of 
no academy or body of subscribers. 
A nation must be very careless, as well 
as very rich, if it can dare to neglect 
such of its own masterpieces as have 
now once more seen the light. 

That these works are merely inaccu- 
rate translations of the classics of other 
tongues has been pleaded in excuse for 
the dust that lies upon them. Mr. 
Henley does well in proclaiming from 
the first that they are to be considered 
and judged as original works. For this 
is the only enduring test ; fulfilling it, 
the translation of a bad book will live ; 
failing to meet it, the translation of the 
lliad will wither as it drops from the 
press. The ambition of English scholar- 
ship for an absolute translation, at once 
correct and elegant, preserving, as the 
saying is, the beauties of the original 
while avoiding locutions that are for- 
eign to what is so often called, in this 
sad context, the genius of the English 
language ; this will-o’-the wisp has kept 
generations of wise men dancing, 
gravely and fantastically, in its train, 
only to plunge them at last into the de- 
spondent absurdity of translating verse 
by prose. Yet all the while it has been 
known to the artist that there is no 
such thing as an absolute translation ; 
that if, as a modern French critic has 
observed, all reading and understand- 
ing involves a fresh translation from 
the symbols of one mind into the sym- 
bols of another, no less does all trans- 
lation involve a fresh reading and 
appropriation. A translator should 
know two languages —the proposition 
is easily granted ; but it is hardly an 
extravagance to say that he may know 
one of them too well, so that his labor 
shall appear to himself a doleful vio- 
lence and no transfiguration. Fitzger- 
ald can hardly have preferred the 
Persian verses he found to the English 
verses he left; Shelley, who was no 
German scholar, produced the only ver- 
sion of the opening chorus of ‘* Faust ”’ 
that is indubitably English poetry ; and 
Sir Thomas North translated his 
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‘Plutarch’ from the French. Yet of 
him it might be said, as was said of 
Shakespeare by “the friendly admirer 
of his endowments,” that he doth — 
retrieve the fates, 
Roll back the heavens, blow ope the iron 
gates 

Of death and Lethe, where confuséd lie 
Great heaps of ruinous mortality. 

A word dies every moment beneatlr 
the translator’s pen, and another is 
born ; the happiest translators are per- 
chance those in whom the sense of 
guilt is least and the joy of creation 
greatest, who betray their victims into 
a new immortality without apologies. 
Of this kind were the great English 
translators who flourished in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, from 
Lord Berners onwards. They made 
mistakes, some of them, on every 
page ; it is an act of justice to record a 
few of the mistakes they did not make. 
They did not, like their successors of 
the eighteenth century, avoid personal 
feeling and modern color by foregoing 
all feeling and color whatever, making 
Greek and Roman worthies talk the 
desiccated language of a philosophical 
drawing-room. They did not, like so 
many nineteenth-century translators, 
seek to retain ancient feeling and color 
by foregoing their own vocabulary and 
serving up a hodge-podge of archaisms. 
They wrote the language they talked, 
and let their own emotion and fancy 
color the tale they transcribed. In the 
vigor and versatility of the prose of 
Berners and of North there lay the 
promise, and something more than the 
promise, of the great poetry that was 
to come. 

The professional student of literature 
is prone, perhaps too prone, to treat 
books relatively to some wide scheme 
of his own, to trace in them origins 
and influences, and to be concerned 
with them for something that is not 
themselves. He enters a book as the 
bailiffs enter a house, to assess values, 
and toclaim property in the name of 
others. This relative, historical in- 
terest, which often attaches especially 
to books that have been deservedly 
superseded, would hardly warrant the 
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sumptuous reprints that Mr. Henley 
has given to Florio’s ‘‘ Montaigne,”’ 
Mabbe’s ‘Celestina,’ and North’s 
**Plutarch.’? In truth, these books 
deserve reprint for a much stronger 
reason: they have been forgotten 
without being superseded. They are 
masterpieces clean dropped out of 
mind in the hustle of changing fash- 
ions, And yet a very great historical 
interest centres —how should it not ? 
—in the prose, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, ef the age of Shakespeare, inde- 
pendently of its artistic value. Take 
away from Shakespeare the three books 
to which he owed the largest of his 
debts, the works respectively of 
Painter, Holinshed, and Sir Thomas 
North, and the Shakespearean canon, 
in its threefold division of comedies, 
histories, and tragedies, would have to 
be recast in imagination—he must 
perforce have found some other world 
to conquer. The last-mentioned and 
greatest of the three not only furnished 
Shakespeare with subjects, it possessed 
his imagination in and out of season. 
He read it, the critics have inferred, 
while he was writing ‘* Macbeth.” 
**There is none but he,’ says Mac- 
beth of Banquo, 
There is none but he 

Whose being I do fear, and under him 

My genius is rebuked, as, it is said, 

Mark Antony’s was by Cesar. 


The corresponding passage in North’s 
‘* Plutarch ’’ is reproduced later, in its 
due place, in the words of the sooth- 
sayer of ‘* Antony and Cleopatra :’? — 


Thy demon, that’s thy spirit which keeps 
thee, is 

Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 

Where Cesar’s is not; but near him thy 
angel 

Becomes afeard, as being o’erpowered. 


It is no matter for wonder if a book 
that thus intruded itself on the white- 
heat of the workshop where ‘* Macbeth ”’ 
was wrought, should have defied the 
creator of ‘‘ Macbeth”’ to better all of 
it that he touched; and Mr. George 
Wyndham, in his admirable introduc- 
tion to the new edition, has no diffi- 
culty in showing that, amidst much 
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that he heightened and much that he 
left unchanged, Shakespeare found 
also some passages in North that he 
rendered with a paler glory. 

The three books which were richest 
in suggestion for Shakespeare made 
their first appearance in English dur- 
ing the years of his boyhood. They 
are typical of a threefold interest, 
awakened in this country at the time 
of the Renaissance: an interest in the 
Greek and Roman classics, in the origi- 
nal achievements of the Renaissance 
spirit abroad, especially in Italy and 
France, and in the earlier history of 
England herself, now newly conscious 
of her greatness and rousing herself to 
her destiny. Of these three educators 
the first was of the deepest import, and 
has left the most voluminous evi- 
dences. The early translations of the 
classics, Ovid, Virgil, and Homer, 
Livy, Sallust, and Thucydides, de- 
lighted a people hungry for story and 
indifferent for the most part to style. 
But here an all-important distinction is 
to be made between verse and prose. 
Verse-making in the days before Spen- 
ser was almost a lost art, the trans- 
lators of the poets were content to take 
their cue from Protestant psalmody, 
and Virgil and Homer were furnished, 
the one by Phaer and. Twyne, the 
other by Arthur Hall, M.P., the pred- 
ecessor of Chapman, with similar pairs 
of bagpipes, wherethrough they droned 
the measure that has been quaintly 
named “the Alexandrine of Master 
Sternhold.”” A prolonged study of 
these works, or of Arthur Golding’s 
immensely popular Ovid, serves to 
chasten the reader’s intolerance for the 
wild experiments in metre of Drant 
and Stanihurst, and the excesses of the 
*“* Areopagus.’’? The outlandish metri- 
cal disguises that had so short a vogue 
were donned by men who were fearful 
lest a worse thing should befail them. 
When the new prosody arrived with 
Spenser, the day of the psalm-singers 
and of the *“‘ Dranters ”’ alike was over, 
and there followed the noble metrical 
translations of Harington, Fairfax, and 
Sylvester, of Marlowe, Chapman, and 
Sandys. But this was later; the fact 
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remains that Shakespeare and his gen- 
eration, all but the scholars, made 
their acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin poets through the earlier trans- 
lators; Hall, not Chapman, was the 
new planet that swam into their ken. 
So that while the prose of his immedi- 
ate predecessors lent Shakespeare some 
of his most dazzling tragic splendors, 
their verse, which he was loth to waste, 
furnished him with the grave-digger’s 
hobbling chant in ‘* Hamlet,’’ and the 
“tedious brief scene of young Pyra- 
mus” in the ** Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’’ Indeed, when Bottom ap- 
pears with an ass’s head on his shoul- 
ders and Quince blesses him for that 
he is ‘ translated,’’ the dramatist was 
probably thinking, not without grati- 
tude, of Master Arthur Golding and his 
Ovid — ‘‘ a work very pleasant and de- 
lectable.”* 

But the prose of the same age, im- 
aginative and flexible, strong and rich, 
shows that Malory, Caxton, and Ber- 
ners, More, and Tyndal, had not written 
in vain. Any one who would fain see 
the contrast at its most striking need 
only turn to North’s * Plutarch,” and 
note the odd patches of early Eliza- 
bethan doggerel that interrupt that 
wonderful texture of prose. Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, and the rest of the Greek 
poets, speak their sense with a gener- 
ous expansion in the interests of rhym- 
ing. Solon mounts upon the herald’s 
stone in the market-place, and sings 
the elegy that his friends praised be- 
yond measure, in this fashion : — 


I here present myself (an Heraulde) in this 
case 

Which come from Salamina lande, that 
noble worthy place. 

My mind in pelting prose, shall never be 
exprest, 

But songe in verse Heroicall, for so I 
thincke it best. 


Yet on the very next page North 
gives an account in prose of Solon’s 
stratagem in dressing the Athenian 
springals in woman’s apparel, and tells 
how, “the Megarians, being deceyved 
by that they sawe a farre of, as soone 
as ever they came to the shore side, 
dyd lande in heapes, one in another’s 
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necke, even for greedines to take 
these women ; but not a man of them 
escaped, for they were slayne, every 
mother’s son.”? A contrast like this is 
only to be matched by the two versions 
of the Psalms contained in a Scottish 
Bible. 

The passing affectations of a people 
and an age sensitive to all foreign fash- 
ions, have been allowed unjustly to 
overshadow the pure stream of English 
prose that ran through the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The pic- 
turesque loose Saxon syntax and the 
wealth of homely diction that are to be 
found in North fought hard and long 
against the invasion of the more per- 
fect mechanism of the Latin sentence 
and the tyranny of the Latin vocab- 
ulary. All the great artists of this 
period, however profound and wide 
their scholarship, knew the saving 
value of the Saxon blend. Milton him- 
self, at whose hands English poetry 
became classic, knew where to go for 
the best wealth of his prose invective. 
‘¢*The superstitious man,’’ he says in 
one passage, “ by his good will is an 
atheist, but being scared from thence 
by the pangs and gripes of a boiling 
conscience, all in a pudder shuffles up 
to himself such a God and such a wor- 
ship as is most agreeable to remedy his 
fear.””, When he speaks of the mina- 
tory visit of the king to the House of 
Commons, he alludes to the gentle- 
men of the royal train as “the spawn 
and shipwreck of taverns and dicing- 
houses.”” And he works some of his 
most surprising effects by raising him- 
self on the slow gyrations of the Latin 
sentence, to swoop with the greater 
impetus upon a blunt Saxon phrase. 
Nevertheless, the English sentence, in 
the prose works of Milton, is already 
well on its way to the technique of Gib- 
bon ; for Milton respects the laws of 
formal syntax as North and Shake- 
speare never did, and seeks finality of 
expression where the earlier romantics 
were fearless of breach or expansion 
and the tags of emotion and after- 
thought. But the question is, whether 
the prose of Shakespeare’s age or of 
Gibbon’s age, the two chief periods of 


























English translation, is better fitted for 
the rendering of masterpieces. 

It is a question that admits of but 
one answer. The eighteenth century 
has made comparison easy by rehan- 
dling almost all the books that had been 
translated in the earlier time. It is a 
lesson in English prose to read North’s 
version of ‘* Plutarch” by the side of 
Langhorne’s. And if, on the one hand, 
North is no ordinary Elizabethan, on 
the other it may be pleaded for the 
fairness of the comparison, that the 
Langhornes were good scholars and 
well above the average of the trans- 
lators of their day. All their decayed 
metaphors and their foolish conven- 
tional expressions, neither good talk 
nor good script, may be easily matched 
and beaten by the verbose futilities of 
their contemporaries. 

**Some there be,’’ says North, “ that 
for the death of a dogge, or their horse, 
are so out of harte, and take such 
thought, that they are ready to go into 
the grounde, they looke so pittiefully. 
Other some are cleane contrarie, who 
though they have lost their children, 
forgone their friendes, or some gentle- 
man deare unto them, yet no sorrow- 
full worde hath commen from them, 
neither have they done any unseemely 
thing ; but have passed the rest of 
their life like wise, constant, and ver- 
tuous men. For it is not love but 
weakness, which breedeth these ex- 
treme sorowes, and exceeding feare, in 
men that are not exercised, nor ac- 
quainted to fight against fortune with 
reason.”’ 

Langhorne renders the passage in 
the strain of one who has insured his 
child’s life. ‘*Some have expressed a 
very great regret upon the death of 
dogs and horses ; whilst others have 
borne the loss of valuable children, 
without any affliction, or at least with- 
out any indecent sorrow, and have 
passed the rest of their days with calm- 
ness and composure. It is, certainly, 
weakness, not affection, which brings 
infinite troubles and fears upon men, 
who are not fortified by reason against 
the power of fortune.”’ 

The beautiful trick, common in Am- 
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yot, whereby North also breaks the 
continuity of the Greek sentence, to 
end it on some cadence of feeling or 
note of color, is well seen in that 
phrase — “‘ they looke so pittiefully.” 
The barest circumstances of war act 
themselves over again in his imagina- 
tion and vivify his style. Timoleon 
sent help to the Corinthians, says 
Langhorne, * in small fishing-boats and 
little skiffs, which watched the oppor- 
tunity to make their way through the 
enemy’s fleet, when it happened to be 
separated by a storm.” But North 
sees the situation in detail, and elabo- 
rates the key of it, speaking of ‘ the 
litle fisher boats and crayers, which 
got into the castell many times, but 
specially in storme and fowle weather, 
passing by the gallyes of the barbarous 
people, that laye scatteringly one from 
another, dispersed abroad by tempest, 
and great billowes of the sea.”?’ And 
when he is dealing with the vicissitudes 
of human life and of human conduct, 
his words take an almost unconscious 
hue of sympathy and contempt. Per- 
seus, king of Macedonia, was com- 
pelled, says Langhorne, ‘to escape 
through a narrow window, and to let 
himself down by the wall with his wife 
and children, who had little experi- 
enced such fatigue and _ hardship.’’ 
North’s version is: ‘‘He came down 
in the night by ropes, out of a litle 
straight windowe upon the walles, and 
not only him self, but his wife and litle 
babes, who never knewe before what 
flying and hardnes ment.” The pusil- 
lanimity of Perseus, says Langhorne, 
“deprived him even of pity, the only 
consolation of which fortune does not 
rob the distressed.”” It is like the 
close of a charity sermon, and almost 
conceals the obligation that lay on 
Perseus to kill himself, rather than be 
led in a Roman triumph. North does 
not stitch his words by the side of the 
Greek, inch for inch, but he feels the 
disgrace of the king. By his faint 
heart and fear to die, he says, Perseus 
“deprived him self of others’ pittie 
and compassion towards him, being 
that only thing which fortune cannot 
denie and take from the afflicted, and 
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heart.’? Once more, speaking of the 
execution of the wives and children of 
Icetes, ‘‘ This seems,’’ says Langhorne, 
“to be the most exceptional part of 
Timoleon’s conduct; for, if he had 
interposed, the women would not have 
suffered.’”? North minces neither the 
condemnation nor the pity. ‘Of al 
the actes Timoleon did, this of al other 
(in my opinion) was the fowlest dede ; 
for if he had listed, he might have 
saved the poore women from death.”’ 

These, then, are some of the secrets 
that explain the fascination of North’s 
enduring achievement. He has the vis- 
ion of a poet, and the phantom fabric 
of the past raises a clear outline against 
the sky as he builds; he sees the 
people of Rome at the triumph of 
Paulus Amilius, as if they were the 
people of London, held up by sergeants 
and tipstaves “‘in corners and lanes 
ends, that they should not pester the 
streetes, and hinder the triumphe.”’ 
He has an artist’s sense of emphasis, 
and knows when to have done with a 
sentence, and how to give the last 
touch toa noble sentiment or a vivid 
description. He is instinct with a 
burning sympathy for action, and feels 
the strokes of fate, and the cross- 
chances of life and war, as if the noble 
Grecians and Romans were his own 
body-guard, or the men of his house- 
hold. He interprets the heroic deeds 
of another age in the heroic words 
of his own, themselves the offspring 
and counterpart of heroisms as con- 
vincing. 

Withal he was a lucky great man, in 
that he found Plutarch, and the assist- 
~ance of Amyot. A colder heart and a 
feebler hand than North’s might be 
warmed and roused to energy by that 
book of the ages. Plutarch is valued 
for his history, and for his studies of 
character (very different though they 
be from studies of character as con- 
ceived by the modern scientific spirit), 
but it is his wisdom of life, his concep- 
tion of nobility, and his passion for 
“ magnificence,” that chief virtue of 
princes, that make his book a primer 
for all peoples and all centuries. 
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specially from them that have a noble 


When lofty thought 
Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 
And love and life contend in it for what 
Shall be its earthiy doom, the dead live 
there, 
And move like winds of light on dark and 
stormy air. 


This, then, to wind up the matter, is 
the English * Plutarch’ the work of 
two great ages, given back to English 
readers, the latest, it is to be hoped noi 
the last, of the gifts contained in the 
series of the ‘*Tudor Translations.” 
Mr. Wyndham, who prefaces the book, 
has written an introduction well-nigh 
exhaustive in its information, happy in 
its criticism, alive with that double 
interest in politics. and literature, in 
action and passion, without which a 
true appreciation of such a master is 
impossible. His essay is not merely 
the best that exists on the tissue of 
themes he treats, it is equal to its op- 
portunity, and worthy to take shelter 
between the covers that hold the work 
of North. 

It will be difficult, or impossible, to 
match Sir Thomas North and Plutarch 
with none but their peers in the vol- 
umes of the series that are yet to come. 
But the field of choice is wide, and it 
would be a sad thing indeed if this en- 
terprise should share the hap of so 
many other generous literary schemes, 
and prove the torso merely of its im- 
agined self, From Sir Thomas Malory 
to Sir Thomas Urquhart is the better 
part of two centuries; and the fine 
translations that fall within. those limits 
are not few, even after a full selection 
has been made from the Greek and 
Latin. Florio’s ‘‘ Montaigne ”’ should 
be companioned by Shelton’s ‘ Don 
Quixote ’? and Urquhart’s “ Rabelais,”’ 
this last redeemed by an editor, for the 
first time, from the illiterate extremes 
of sordidness and luxury. Froissart 
and Commines, Macchiavel and Cas- 
tiglione, Guicciardini, if his bulk do not 
forbid, Aleman and Guevara, all de- 
serve a place. And some of the poets 
are no less clamorous for reprint. 
Ariosto and Tasso made their mark on 
English poetry through the translations 
of Harington and Fairfax, why should 
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Hoole be left to drive visitors away 
from a domain that is not his by any 
right, whether of priority or conquest ? 
Sylvester, like Fairfax, is second only 
to Spenser as a metrist and teacher of 
poets, his version of ‘‘ Du Bartas”’ is 
better, one is tempted to say, than his 
subject gives one any reason to expect. 
But these importunities may be multi- 
plied without end, where thanks were 
fitter, for an adventure well begun, and 
the assured possession of inheritances 
not lightly to be valued. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
A CORRESPONDENT OF WHITE OF 
SELBORNE.! 
BY MRS. ANDREW LANG. 


Ir is impossible to read any collec- 
tion of letters written by eminent men 
of the last century without being struck 
wita amazement at the dulness of the 
correspondents upon whom these lit- 
erary treasures were lavished. Could 
anything be more tiresome, according 
to our ideas, than the prosy, long- 
winded effusions of Mann and Mason, 
occasionally printed as foot-notes to 
some edition of Walpole or Gray ?— 
yet Walpole and Mann corresponded 
without even meeting for forty-four 
years. In reading the Mulso letters it 
does not at first sight seem that White 
*¢ of Selborne ”? was more fortunate than 
his contemporaries. His life-long and 
devoted friend had not the gift of letter- 
writing. He is trivial, without the art 
of making his trivialities amusing ; he 
is apt to repeat himself and to gush, 
and has even been known to strive 
after jokes of a doubtful sort; yet in 
spite of all this, the friendship between 
the two men never flagged, and the 
letters, like all things relating to a by- 
gone day, have an interest of their own 
quite apart from any literary merit. 

John Mulso, whose unpublished let- 
ters to White extend over half a cen- 
tury (1744-1790), was one of the men 
best known and described by their re- 

1 From a collection of manuscript letters, writ- 


ten by the Rev. John Mulso to White of Selborne, 
now in the possession of the Earl of Stamford. 
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lationship to somebody else. He was, 
emphatically, ‘*the brother of Mrs. 
Chapone,” the ‘alter ego of Gilbert 
White.”? Yet his capacity for hero- 
worship, and enthusiasm for those 
whose abilities were more brilliant than 
his own, earned him a lasting place in 
the affections of the leading literary 
men of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Not that Mulso was at all a 
stupid man. He had cultivated tastes 
of all kinds, was fond of pictures, spent 
a good deal of time in reading, and had 
a keener perception of the beauties of 
architecture and the charms of moor- 
land scenery than was common in his 
day. He was simply a man without 
initiative power or much originality, 
and he lacked the subtle gift of expres- 
sion that makes a good letter-writer. 

Now, there are two reasons which 
induce us to read old letters; one is 
the intrinsic interest present in many 
of them, and the other is the light 
that they throw on contemporary life. 
And, in many cases, the smaller the 
amount of literary ability the greater 
is the value of the unconscious revela- 
tions. 

If John Mulso has done nothing else 
to deserve our gratitude, he at least has 
shown how very erroneous are the 
conceptions of many people on the sub- 
ject of the clergy of the last century. 
The common idea of a parson in the 
days of the Georges is either a gen- 
tle, illiterate being, who is vicar of a 
country parish and goes his sleepy, 
kindly way ; a broken-down drudge ; a 
boorish farmer; a snuffy chaplain. 
John Mulso resembles in nothing either 
Goldsmith’s country parson or the hus- 
band of Beatrix Esmond. In fact, 
there is but little to distinguish him 
from the parish clergyman of our own 
day. Instead of marrying the waiting- 
maid, and being sent out before the 
pudding, John Mulso comes of a good 
middle-class family, associates with the 
neighboring gentry on equal terms, and 
has the ordinary education of a gentle- 
man. At Oxford he makes many 
friends — Gilbert White, elected to an 
Oriel fellowship in 1744, the two War- 
tons, and Collins, the poet, being the 
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most celebrated. He watched with 
interest the struggle of the last three 
against the widespread influence of 
Pope, and their efforts, successful in 
the long run, to found a medieval, or 
romantic, school. They held, as Jo- 
seph Warton, the future head master 
of Winchester, pertinently observed, 
that “invention and imagination were 
the chief faculties of a poet,’ and that 
a sermon was as much out of place in 
poetry as poetry inasermon. At first 
a howl of indignation, which sounds 
strange to our ears, greeted the attempt 
to place Pope in a lower rank than 
Shakespeare, Spenser, or Milton, and 
even Johnson felt some satisfaction 
that Warton “could not persuade the 
world to be of his opinion ;”’ but men’s 
eyes had been opened and blindness 
was no longer possible. The ‘ roman- 
tic’? revolt had been greatly helped 
forward by Warton’s younger brother 
Thomas, author of the ‘ History of 
Poetry,’’? and successively professor of 
poetry and poet laureate (1785), and by 
Collins, who, according to Gray, formed 
Thomas Warton’s natural complement. 
** Each,” he says in his letters, ** is the 
half of a considerable man, and one 
the counterpart of the other. The first 
(Collins) has but little invention, is 
very poetical, has much choice of ex- 
pression, and a good ear. The second, 
a fine fancy modelled on the antique, a 
bad ear, great variety of words and 
images, with no choice at all.” 

But if the Wartons passed through 
life with credit to themselves, ‘* poor, 
dear Collins,’ as Johnson calls him, 
was unlucky from the beginning. The 
habit of mind which forced him con- 
stantly to plan books and seldom to 
write them, showed itself in other and 
more serious ways. ‘Collins has been 
some time returned from Flanders,”’ 
writes Mulso to White on September 
7, 1745, “in order to put on the gown, 
as I hear, and get a chaplaincy in a 
regiment. Don’t laugh,’’? he adds pa- 
thetically. ‘I don’t on these occa- 
sions,’’ and indeed the case was serious 
enough. Eight months later (May 28, 
1746) Mulso writes again: ‘Collins 
appears in good cloaths and a wretched 





carcass at all gay places, though it was 
with the utmost difficulty that he and I 
scraped together 51. for Miss Bundy, at 
whose suit he was arrested, and whom, 
by his own confession, he never in- 
tended to pay. I don’t believe he will 
tell the story in verse, though some 
circumstances of his taking would be 
burlesque enough. The bailiff intro- 
duced himself with four gentlemen who 
came to drink tea, and who altogether 
could raise but one guinea.”’ 

With Collins, as with many other 
gifted men, the dégringolade, once be- 
gun, went on with fearful rapidity. 
It ic only seven years after the date of 
Mulso’s letter that Johnson, who was 
always fond of Collins and invariably 
kind to him, writes to Joseph Warton 
on the same subject: ‘I think of him 
as he was a few years back, full of 
hopes and projects, versed in many 
languages, high in fancy, with a busy 
and forcible mind ; now, laboring un- 
der that depression which enchains the 
faculties without destroying them.” 
Everything was done that affection or 
science could suggest. Foreign travel 
was called to their aid to exercise a 
stimulating influence, but it proved as 
useless as all other remedies, and after 
a short time spent in an asylum, Col- 
lins was removed to his sister’s care at 
Chichester, where his clouded life soon 
after came to a close. 

Passing references are made in 
Mulso’s letters to *‘ that agreeable Toad 
Carter,”’ Tom Manders, and ‘ dear 
Jack Rudge,” but all his affection is 
centred on Gilbert White, to whom, to 
say the truth, he must have been 
rather a bore. His letters teem with 
protestations, with entreaties for a visit 
from White, with apologies and regrets 
for inability on his own part to stay 
with White, either at Faringdon or 
Selborne, wherever the naturalist hap- 
pened to be curate ; and his reproaches 
when White inadvertently begins a 
letter ‘“‘dear Sir’ instead of ‘dear 
Mulso,”’ sound as if they had dropped 
from the pen of a missish young lady. 
So much is known about White of Sel- 
borne, his work, and his charming per- 
sonality, that it is not necessary to 
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add anything here. After Mulso left 
Oxford the two friends necessarily 
saw each other much less frequently, 
though White was adopted into the 
hearts of the entire Mulso family, of 
Tom and his fiancée, Miss Prescott or 
*¢ Pressy,”? of Ned the youngest son, 
and of the lively Hester or Heck, Rich- 
ardson’s critic, admirer, and _ corre- 
spondent. John Mulso was very fond 
and proud of his sister, who was a 
beautiful artist, a fair musician, a nov- 
elist — at nine years old —the mistress 
of several languages, an excellent 
housekeeper, and a passionate lover of 
races and balls. From repeated en- 
treaties in the earlier letters that White 
would not play “ with the tangles of 
Neera’s hair,’? but would keep himself 
fancy free, we may guess that perhaps 
Mulso indulged himself in the hope of 
bringing about a marriage between his 
friend and his sister, but White never 
married, and Hecky blossomed into 
**the admirable Mrs. Chapone.”’ 

For some time Mulso seems to have 
led a roving existence of an innocent 
and agreeable kind. On July 18, 1744, 
he writes to White from Leeds Abbey, 
Kent, at that period inhabited by a 
Mrs. Meredith, and his letter gives an 
interesting sketch of a prosperous coun- 
try house in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. The large apartments 
are *‘ neatly furnished,”’ and the gallery 
above seventy feet long, ‘ filled with 
family pictures, of which (he goes on 
to say) there is not one tolerable to a 
man of your gusto; a large garden, 
well stocked with fruit, and adorned 
with fountains, cascades, and canals ; 
a most romantic wood behind it with 
large fishponds ; large stables, with a 
compleat set of foaming horses for a 
coach that has a prodigious easy corner, 
and riding nags that I am in love with. 
But, oh! Gil, here is a loss the most 
severe that can be, this house had a 
fine library, which, not falling by will 
to the lady of it, has been sold off, 
and nothing remains but the skeleton 
cases.”’ 

In spite of the bare shelves and 
skeleton cases, Mulso seems to have 
passed his time with great satisfaction 
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to himself. A month later we find that 
he has been “ forever in the corners of 
coaches ”’ of a less ‘* prodigious easy ” 
kind than Mrs. Meredith’s, on his way 
to some festivity; that he thinks the 
ladies of Canterbury ‘ insufferably 
handsome,’’ and that ‘no character 
can possibly be so shocking” as Shy- 
lock performed by Macklin. Notices 
of public events are almost as rare in 
Mulso’s correspondence as they would 
be in those of his great-grandchildren ; 
even the rebellion in the North only 
calls forth the casual remark that 
White, who is staying near Peterbor- 
ough, is “‘ nearer the Rebells than his. 
friend in London,’ and probably knows 
more about the subject. His indiffer- 
ence to the issue seems complete, and 
neither ‘‘wars nor rumors of wars”? 
find any place in his closely written: 
pages. Even the French Revolution. 
and the taking of the Bastile pass un- 
noticed. The appearance of Marshal 
Belle-Isle in the Hampton Court Gar- 
dens in August, 1746, merely gives rise 
to reflections as to the cause of the uni- 
versal desire to see great men, and the 
conclusion that for his part he mostly 
prefers their work to their personality. 
Yet at that date, when foreigners were 
still a rarity, curiosity might have been 
pardonable concerning such an eminent 
prisoner who had been captured in such 
a daring and romantic way, on his 
journey from Cassel to Berlin, eighteen 
months before. Carlyle tells us that 
after his seizure on a tiny bit of Han- 
overian territory, where he had halted, 
the marshal was brought to Windsor in 
February, 1745, and set free the follow- 
ing August ; but as Mulso, writing at 
the time, gives the date of Belle-Isle’s 
walk in Hampton Court, in company 
with the Duke of Grafton, as August, 
1746, we may conclude that the histo- 
rian had made a slip of the pen, and 
put one year for another. 

Perhaps the love of gardens may 
have been caught from White, but cer- 
tainly the passion existed strongly in 
Mulso, though he hardly seems to have 
been very successful as a gardener. 
‘*T have seen no pictures since I was 
at Windsor with you,” he observes 
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(September 7, 1745), ‘* but I have been 
at the Duke of Argyle’s, and dined in 
his gardens. They are a Treasury of 
Exotics, and this is their chief beauty. 
Mr. Pelham’s house and gardens have 
nothing in them that struck me much ; 
the house is an addition to an old gate 
left by Cardinal Wolsey, and is in the 
old taste, which I don’t like as well as 
the modern, though I would not have 
you tell your Uncle Snooke so.’’ The 
“Treasury of Exotics”? belonging to 
the Duke of Argyll was ost probably 
the conservatory of Whitton, near 
Hounslow, and, unlike modern con- 
seyvatories, was so well and firmly built 
that it did not require much alteration 
to turn it into a mansion house, and 
since that time it has been regularly 
inhabited. 

The first hint we get of Mulso being 
appointed to a cure is in May, 1746, 
but the earliest letter written from Sun- 
bury (of which he was made vicar) was 
in August, 1747, and he seems to have 
“served”? that parish in connection 
with Hampton. Up to that time he 
appears to have taken holiday and lived 
partly with his family and partly with 
his friends, with White at their head. 

One of these little tours, taken in 
company with his father, to Sir John 
Dolben’s, Northamptonshire, lets in a 
curious light on the manner in which 
cultivated country people passed their 
days, and may be compared with the 
mode of life inaugurated about thirty 
years later by the Duc and Duchesse 
de Choiseul at their country house of 
Chanteloup. ‘We rose every morn- 
ing between seven and eight, took a 
walk, or went a-coursing ; returned to 
breakfast between nine and ten, after 
which a concert of musick of eight 
hands; went to Church at eleven, 
where a new organ had just been put 
up; more music ; dinner at two, when 
there is constantly ten good dishes ; 
walked or rode till tea-time; more 
music ; prayers at eight ; then to sup- 
per of seven dishes, and sat laughing 
till near twelve in a little parlor.” 
Now, if we substitute the word ‘ din- 
ner” for “supper,” and “lunch ” for 
“‘ dinner,” the hours are exactly those 





of most houses at the present time, and 
it is a comfort to feel that the present 
generation has not fallen away from 
the Spartan virtue of their ancestors so 
far as is generally supposed. Yet in 
this simple catalogue of faits et gestes 
there is one point that will strike 
everybody. Mulso is not speaking of 
a Sunday, but expressly says ‘ every 
morning”? he did these things. It is 
not the custom in modern country 
houses to turn out asa matter of course 
to daily prayers; so in this circum- 
stance, as in many others, Mulso upsets 
completely our pre-conceived ideas as 
to the views and habits of our fore- 
fathers. 

The elder Mulso was a genial man of 
enlarged mind, who welcomed his son’s 
friends and saw a good deal of the most 
interesting society of the day at his 
own house. Garrick, Quin, and Mrs. 
Cibber are once mentioned as being at 
tea, and about 1750, the exact date is 
uncertain, the Mulsos * got into the 
acquaintance of Richardson, a sort of 
an original for goodness and respecta- 
bility.” Although John Mulso’s resi- 
dence in his various country parishes 
rendered it impossible that he should 
be often in Richardson’s company, he 
was kept well posted up in all the cele- 
brated author’s writings and opinions 
by his future sister-in-law, ‘‘ Pressy ”’ 
(or Miss Prescott) and Heck Mulso, 
who formed part of the admiring circle 
at North End. “He is in person,’ 
says Mulso, soon after his first intro- 
duction, ‘¢a short, fat man, of an hon- 
est countenance, but has ill-health and 
shattered nerves. But his gentle man- 
ners, his general charitableness, his ex- 
treme tenderness to every proper object 
that comes within his notice, make him 
infinitely dear to those who know him 
and studiously sought after by those 
who do not.”’ 

The acquaintance was all the more 
gratifying to Mulso because, ever since 
the publication of ‘ Clarissa,”’ he had, 
like the rest of the world, felt the deep- 
est admiration for the author. Indeed, 
he had even gone the length of writing 
a poem on the subject, which he sends 
to White, remarking that he “ never 
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nit off anything with such ease and sat- 
isfaction.”? It is not every one who 
will share his feelings of complacency. 
The poem is rather involved, and be- 
yond the fact that it challenges a 
comparison between Clarissa’s forlorn 
condition and the Children of Israel 
on the banks of Kedar, it is not always 
possible to make out what it is all 
about. The versification is of the fash- 
ion of the day, and abounds in images 
and allegory. No man with a sense of 
humor could have written it, and any 
man with a sense of humor would have 
found it very difficult to read such lines 
as the following with the seriousness 
demanded by their author : — 


O Richardson, if ought beneath those fires 

Which in wrapt souls th’ immediate God 
inspires, 

*Tis sure the vigor of thy moving page 

Can touch, reform, and save a vitious age : 

No bigot zeal raves in each threatening line 

But all Ezekiel’s tenderness is thine. 

This is, perhaps, the first time that 
“tenderness ”’ has been pointed out as 
the special attribute of Ezekiel ! 

It is never definitely stated when 
Mulso became engaged to Miss Young, 
but he refers to * you know who”’ as 
far back as 1747, though the marriage 
only took place in May, 1756. We are 
not told what caused the delay, but it 
seems to have been borne by both par- 
ties with equanimity. They saw each 
other when they could at the houses of 
some of their relations ; in London, at 
Sunbury, or at Rickmansworth, ‘‘ where 
it is not safe to ride without a servant, 
and where not a horse can pass for half 
a mile together and a carriage may run 
upon you without being able to help 
it.” The relations between the fiancés 
were far less strict than is commonly 
supposed to have been customary, and 
when, in 1755, Mulso has a bad attack 
of illness, it is considered quite a mat- 
ter of course that Miss Young should 
nurse him back to health and ‘ keep 
his room cool and his person sweet by 
giving him clean linnen and open win- 
dows.’”’ Mulso was never a strong 
man, nor, according to him, was any- 
body else, but though he certainly was 
not a grumbler, he habitually saw 
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everything en noir. In the eighteenth 
century (if we may judge from his let- 
ters) the rainfall must have been 
nearly equal to that of Chirra, Punji, 
and every rose that forced its way into 
blossom was an enfant du miracle. 
Then his friends, as well as himself, 
invariably are the victims of ill-health, 
— ‘*we are a set of crocks”’ is an ex- 
pression he often uses, and it will come 
as a surprise to all who imagine the 
word a piece of modern slang. Yet he 
does not make a fuss about his ail- 
ments, and is quite ready to take an 
interest in outside things and to make 
the best of his enforced periods of con- 
finement. 

When he is a bachelor he plays bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock with Heck, and 
when he is a married man he * takes 
up cards, or the boxes of the Sounding 
Gammon ’”’ with his wife. He keeps 
up his classics and his reading, though 
he finds it impossible, at any rate fora 
long while, to get hold of the Odys- 
sey. He watches eagerly for the 
publication of his friend’s books and 
gives minute criticisms of them. He 
even conducts his wife to the British 
Museum (1758), which he considers 
‘royal’? in itself and ‘* grand and de- 
lightful ” as to prospect. It is curious 
to find him adding that White, who 
had had “the supervisal of the Bod- 
leian Library,’ would *‘ perhaps think 
fifty thousand printed volumes but a 
private collection, but there are besides 
about five rooms full of manuscripts 
and four or five rooms where the vir- 
tuoso and the naturalist have high 
enjoyment of samples in this way.” 
Could any mortal undertake to guess 
how many millions of books are now 
contained in that labyrinth of gal- 
leries ? 

For three and a half years after his 
marriage John Mulso lived quietly at 
Sunbury with his wife and little girl, 
who “ by a significant leer in her eye, 
promised to be droll.”” Then a change 
came over his life, by the offer of the 
living of Thornhill, near Wakefield, 
which was in the gift of Sir George 
Savill. Mulso hesitated for some time, 
as at that period Yorkshire was practi- 
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cally as distant as the Faroe Islands 
are now, but in the end he decided on 
acceptance. The living, we learn, was 
nominally worth 4007. a year, but ‘so 
loaded with chapells ”’ that he fears “it 
is not so much in income.’”’ This for 
a country living was a fair stipend. A 
short time after, when there is a ques- 
tion of White’s brother taking the cure 
of Blackburn, it is considered fairly 
paid at the rate of 2501. a year; in 
the case of a non-resident rector, two 
curates at 401. a year were (at the ex- 
press desire of the parishioners) to be 
provided out of that sum. 

No such difficulties, however, arose 
about Mulso. He had every intention 
of residing in his parish and being a 
* jolly dog,”? which in his case meant a 
little hunting and coursing and a great 
deal of gardening. Mrs. Mulso’s equiv- 
alents for these pursuits were races 
and balls, in which her guests joined 
her. The 4001. a year seems to have 
been as elastic as the proverbial bull’s 
hide, for Mulso had a well-stocked 
garden and well-filled stables, four 
maidservants, two men in livery, and a 
gardener. Perhaps Mrs. Mulso may 
have possessed some private fortune, 
but any way their income proved suf- 
ficient, and no mention is ever made as 
to debt. 

It was in April, 1767, that Mulso was 
appointed to Witney, near Oxford, and 
three years after offered a prebend’s 
stall at Winchester. This stall he ap- 
pears to have held till his death (1791), 
but the distance between Winchester 
and Witney proving inconvenient, he 
exchanged his country living for that 
of Meonstoke, seventeen miles from 
Alton, and comparatively close at hand. 

In all these changes it is interesting 
to note various little details of habits 
and prices, insignificant in themselves, 
but always curious when compared 
with those of the present day. In a 
letter dated June 24, 1765, Mulso calls 
on White to applaud his sister, Mrs. 
Chapone’s, courage in setting out alone 
from London and being hurried away 
in chance company in the Leeds 
machine. ‘This machine comes to 


Wakefield about seven in the evening 





of the second day. The charge is 
about 2]. 5s. (nowadays a first-class 
ticket is 24s.), and the expense on the 
road very little, because you have but 
little time to stop.” No wonder, after 
such journeys, that visits were long, as 
it was not worth incurring such fatigue 
and expense for less than six weeks or 
two months, and poor Heck was forced 
to go alone as she had no one to travel 
with. Her husband, Mr. Chapone, 
whom she had married rather against 
her father’s wishes in 1761, only lived 
a few months, and her old friend 
‘¢ Pressy,’”? who was “a little of the 
prude and a little of the delicate,’”’ had 
been united to Tom Mulso, and was 
now, as John would have said, ‘a 
crock ’”’ and ** in an ugly way.”? Heck’s 
high spirits must have been consider- 
ably toned down by grief, but she was 
as popular as ever, and sought refuge 
from her troubles in literature. In 
spite of her love of races and balls, she 
had cultivated serious studies in a 
manner unusual in her time, when a 
sharp line was generally drawn be- 
tween the butterfly and the blue-stock- 
ing. At twenty-three she had four 
‘billets’? accepted by Johnson for 
‘‘ The Rambler,’ while her controversy 
with Richardson on parental authority 
had drawn on her the eyes of many 
distinguished men. Her odes were 
well known in literary circles, and 
after her widowhood she brought out 
a series of letters for the benefit of 
her niece, Jenny Mulso, which were 
presented by Queen Charlotte to the 
princess royal. Mrs. Chapone was a 
thoroughly genial woman, a favorite 
with all, and her ‘prodigious ugli- 
ness,’? as Wraxall calls it, did not in 
the least affect her charm. Her broth- 
ers were ali devoted to her, and her 
only difficulty was to divide her time 
among the various houses that clam- 
ored for her. She was a woman with- 
out enemies and highly appreciative 
of other people. Even Miss Burney, 
who was not specially ecstatic over her 
fellow-authoresses, allows that (not- 
withstanding her ugliness) she was 
‘*the most superiorily unaffected crea- 
ture you can conceive,” and Mrs. De- 
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lany, of whom she did a_ beautiful 
portrait, was her friend until death 
parted them. 

So to Thornhill Mrs. Chapone came 
and was welcomed with enthusiasm by 
all the family. We can fancy her put- 
ting aside her own sorrows to cheer up 
poor Mrs. Mulso, who was just recov- 
ering from a bad illness, and entertain- 
ing her with the last gossip from the 
literary world of London. MHecky’s 
acquaintance with race-courses would 
enable her to enter with interest into 
the question of her brother John’s 
horses — always a tremendous subject 
of discussion in his letters to White — 
and no doubt her quicksightedness and 
practical good sense rendered her ad- 
vice in this, as in other cases, worth 
having. We may picture her weighing 
the prospective advantages of taking a 
footman with 10]. a year, ‘‘no vails, 
but washed at home,” or giving lower 
wages, and leaving him to pick up 
what he could (probably no inconsider- 
able sum) from his master’s guests. 
Her opinion was certain to be asked 
about the cost of the garden, and the 
gardener, who had accepted 241. a year, 
and was to find a bed and necessary 
seeds out of that; and she would be 
consulted as to how China asters were 
likely to flourish in the climate of the 
north, and whether it would not be 
better to give up the attempt to grow 
laurestinus and take to box instead. 
They may even have looked forward a 
few years and begun to think of the 
expense of Master Jack’s schooling, 
and where it would be best to send him 
—if Mr. Willis’s school in Hampshire 
is likely to prove convenient and suit- 
able by the time Jack is old enough to 
go to it, and if by that period his terms 
of 161. per annum will probably be in- 
creased. What a prosperous thing 
coach-building has become, and how 
impossible it is to get a chaise built 
nowadays under 70l.! These and 
other kindred topics were discussed 
at the quarter-past-nine breakfast and 
the three-o’clock dinner, not forget- 
ting, we may be sure, the chances of 
White’s being appointed to a living, 
and the comfort it was that all bishops 
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did not hold the unreasonable views of 
“my Lord of Exeter,’? who had made 
himself highly unpopular by obliging 
his clergy to reside in their parishes, 
whether they had a house or no. 
Interested though he might be in 
gardening and moorland scenery, there 
is no doubt that Mulso felt Yorkshire 
to be something of a banishment, and 
he was delighted to find himself once 
more in the familiar shades of Hamp- 
shire, with Winchester as his metrop- 
olis. Mulso dearly loved the old city 
with which his life was mixed up; 
where he records his wife’s death in 
his last letter to White, dated Decem- 
ber 15, 1790; where he himself. died 
during the following year, and where 
his daughter Jenny was married to 
the Rev. B. Jeffreys, one of the mas- 
ters of the school ; and at Winchester, 
as far as his health allowed, he was 
destined to pass some ‘happy and 
peaceful years. He takes a fatherly 
pride in the way that his children 
“shone” in the deanery theatricals, 
and hopes that White will publish an 
answer to the later chapters in Gib- 
bon’s history. He knows that his 
friend will be interested in the fact that 
Jack has shot a stint or summer snipe 
at Oxford, and recalls the good old win- 
ter days, now forty years ago, when the 
snipe-shooting at Oxford was some of 
the best in England. He always lived 
on excellent terms with his children, 
and except for his natural resentment 
at the drastic measures taken by his 
youthful son Bill to force his father to 
allow him to enter the navy, he has 
little to complain of in their conduct. 
Then, as now, men liked to see their 
wives and daughters look their best, 
though they gibed at the “large 
trunks’’ with which the ladies trav- 
elled ; and then, as now, young people 
who stayed at balls till four o’clock 
‘“*took it out’? in the morning. In all 
respects John Mulso seems to have 
been a pleasant, easy-going man, facile 
& vivre, and in no way in advance of his 
generation. His views upon pluralism, 
quoted above, were the views of other 
men of his time, and his attitude 
towards the question of the election to 
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scholarships and fellowships not at all 
in advance of other people’s. His let- 
ters to White teem with requests to 
use his influence on behalf of some 
friend’s friend, so as to ensure his ap- 
pointment to some piece of college 
preferment ; and the research of en- 
dowment pursued in this particular 
manner is, unluckily, by no means a 
thing of the past. But one fallacy of 
universal belief was too much for 
Mulso, and that was the craze —as 
wide-spread then as it is now —for 
labelling aches and pains of every kind 
with the name of influenza. ‘ We 
have many ill here,’ he writes to 
White from Winchester, on June 2, 
1782, ‘*but we have learnt the name 
of the influenza from London, where 
it was once used before. I do not 
find that the complaint here had any 
other appearances than a feverish cold, 
which naturally operated differently on 
different constitutions, so they called it 
a fever and ague and let it pass. But 
now we have all a dread of the influ- 
enza. My Hester has got a bad cough 
and cold and the chancellor has a 
sore throat. We can give some guess 
at the causes, but it must be ex- 
traordinary and go by the new name.” 

With these words of wisdom our 
brief sketch of Mulso must close. As 
we have said, he was a very average 
Englishman — sensible, intelligent, and 
kindly, without much humor, or what 
was then called ‘* quickness of parts,’’ 
not perhaps finely gifted with tact, but 
the most faithful of friends, steady and 
true, through evil report and good 
report ; a man whom it was better to 
live with than to meet out at dinner, 
and also a man of whom we make sure 
that he did good to all within his reach, 
and harm to no one. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
A SUMMER RIDE IN EUBGA, 


THE night gloom is fleeing fast be- 
fore the rising sun, whose bright rays 
flash with the rapidity of thought over 
the green forest, to be checked in their 





onward progress by the grey towering 
mass of Mount Kandili. They suffuse 
it with a faint rosy mistiness that 
seems to glow as from an internal heat, 
which has at present insufficient 
strength to pierce the black shadows of 
the gorges, where the great dark pines 
are still at play with the night breezes 
that come rushing to the revel from the 
blue Aigean. A cock crows, and his 
defiant challenge has scarce had time to 
die away ere his feathered comrades 
remove their heads from their wings 
and reply in an irregular chorus that 
becomes a natural and melodious music 
in the crisp, fragrant air, whose solitary 
quietude is thus amorously disturbed, 
and, so to say, called into being by the 
very presence of the fugitive bird calls, 
in the otherwise stilly atmosphere that 
enwraps hill and dale, mountain and 
valley. The sun mounts yet higher 
into a heaven the varied hues of which 
are imperceptibly broadening into one 
intense blue, which swallows up and 
effaces the lingering presentment of 
Selene ; and as his rays gather strength 
their kindly warmth summons into re- 
newed life the insect world that, with 
myriad buzz, creeps out in search of 
food. Light, more light—it is broad 
daylight, and the music of the flock 
bells comes surging up the valleys with 
its suggestion of active and animal life, 
and the pleasures and duties that an- 
other day is unfolding to all but the 
sluggard. 

It was on such an August morning 
that we took the road from Achmetega 
to Chalcis, with many a kindly uttered 
‘* pleasant journey ”’ to speed us on our 
way; but ere again setting out, this 
time in imagination, to traverse the 
well-remembered scenes, let us glance 
for a moment at the familiar face of 
forest-girt Achmetega—the home of 
Mr. Frank Noel, an Englishman, who, 
in transacting the numerous duties 
connected with his large estate, seems 
ever to have a happy recollection of 
his family motto, “‘ Pensez & bien,” 
and as a logical result to enjoy a popu- 
larity among its peasants that is so 
evident in its demonstration that it be- 
comes our pleasant task to add our 
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testimony to that of previous writers 
on this part of Greece, and to record it 
asa marked feature in the society of 
this portion of Eubcea. 

The village of Achmetega is situated 
at the junction of a low rocky spur of 
Mount Kandili, with a broad and fruit- 
ful valley, down the level course of 
which runs the road from the north of 
the island to the town of Chalcis, and 
is so placed as to include within its 
scope of observation not only the rich 
agricultural products of this smiling 
dale, whose fertilizing torrent, shaded 
by giant plane-trees, wanders hither 
and thither, but also that wide stretch 
of forest that surges over hill and 
mountain in the direction of Mount 
Pixarea on the one hand and the Aigean 
Sea on the other. Its rough stone cot- 
tages, with their pink, white, or blue 
walls and red tiled roofs, cling to the 
rocky soil wherever it offers or is to be 
coaxed into offering a level support, 
and their bright colors appeal to the 
eye ina pleasant, homely fashion that, 
far from outraging the wealth of natu- 
ral scenery around them, merely serve 
by contrast to intensify its glowing 
beauties, and to somewhat relieve of 
their harshness, the savage pine-fringed 
clefts of Kandili frowniug in the back- 
ground. 

Most of the buildings are of one 
story, but here and there one has ar- 
rived at greater stature than the rest, 
and carries a rough wooden balcony 
that projects in quaint fashion over the 
uneven roadway beneath. All are 
attended by a small, beehive-shaped 
oven, in which the peasants bake a 
bread that does great honor to the 
primitive little furnace that warmed it 
into a ripe maturity. Nestling close to 
the main village, and at the entrance 
to a grassy valley, there is a cluster of 
dun-colored huts, with wattled walls 
and thatched roofs, where the cattle 
fodder and other crops are housed ; it 
is not so very long since these primitive 
edifices might have been taken as the 
representative type of the Eubeean vil- 
lage home, but now, like our own 
thatched cottages, they are fast disap- 
pearing as human habitations. 
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One more peep at an Achmetega 
landscape, and then to horse. 

Let us enter one of Mr. Noel’s sta- 
bles — warm, filled with a mellow 
light, snug. Let us throw open one of 
the wooden-shuttered windows, step 
back a pace or two, and admire — 
what? A picture by nature hung on 
the line ? A vineyard study? No, 
not exactly ; for in spite of the as- 
sertive foreground the feeling of the 
picture tends to the distant opalescent- 
hued mountain, and even beyond — 
into the blue vague —into the realms 
of imagination. See how the lines of 
golden-green fir forests that clothe the 
low hills on either side of the vineyard 
direct the eye to the distant horizon ; 
not too monotonously, for they form 
grand curves here and there, that seem 
as if to press upon the green vines that 
crowd the valley with their wealth of 
tendrils, earth-drawn by the rich fruit. 
Light and shade, reality and harmony. 
A sameness in the mass of shimmering 
vine leaves? No! The purple fig, 
the quince, the mulberry, do not break 
but avoid the suggestion of a cloying 
repetition, for they appear to swim, to 
float, in the verdure that laps, that rip- 
ples round them, that is spotted here 
and there with the red fez and white 
foustanella of the peasant. What col- 
oring! It is glorious! and its varnish 
is a Greek atmosphere. 

Halt! A two or three hundred 
yards’ trot has brought us to the porch 
of the village inn and shop,and Mr. 
Stomate, the landlord, would look upon 
us as strange travellers indeed if we 
did not, according to Greek custom, 
pull up to indulge in a minute’s chat 
with him, pending the arrival of the 
boy with the brass tray weighty with 
tumblers of mastica, raki, and icy cold 
water that pearls in sparkling dew- 
drops on the surface of the highly 
polished metal. It is a pleasant little 
hostelrie, this — half hidden by bushes 
of pink-flowering oleander, or bitter 
laurel, as they name the shrub here. 
One portion of it is devoted to the 
alcoholic beverages and has its ceiling 
made gay with strings of scarlet native 
shoes, bright colored kerchiefs, and all 
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the hundred and one articles that min- 
ister to the simple wants of the vil- 
lagers ; another wing, connected with 
the first by a vine-clad trellis walk, is 
the ‘“‘guest chamber,’”’ scrupulously 
clean, neat, and plain in its accommo- 
dation, and within a stone’s throw of 
the stables, where the mules and horses 
enjoy their well-earned repose. Oppo- 
site the inn—and sufficiently with- 
drawn from the roadway to avoid the 
white, powdery dust, which Stomate’s 
customers tread into little ridges and 
furrows that resemble those ribbed 
sands that the ebbing sea so often 
leaves behind it in its track —lies God’s 
acre, where for three years the wicker 
coffins encircle their dead, at the ter- 
mination of which period the skeleton 
remains of what was once Xenophon, 
Alexandra, or Achillaki (little Achilles) 
are disinterred and relegated to the 
lifeless but growing heap in the square 
mortuary chapel, which mournfully 
stands sentinel at the entrance gate- 
way. From our position on horseback 
we can overlook the low wall that sur- 
rounds the cemetery and can catch a 
glimpse of the grassy interior, that, 
falling into sudden depressions, now 
in one spot now in another, shows 
where the shallow graves have given 
way, perhaps carrying with them in 
their fall one of the simple wooden 
crosses that incline earthwards at every 
angle that age and decay can impart 
to them. 

**Your health, Stomate, and good- 
bye ;’? and so saying we take the road 
to Chalcis at a good round trot which 
soon brought us under the shadow of 
enormous plane-trees, where brook 
and road were playing at hide-and- 
seek amongst the great grey trunks 
which, with their eccentrically twisted 
branches, supported a green leaf world 
whose grey-blue atmosphere was 
pierced with delicate shafts of descend- 
ing sunlight that, striking the smooth 
spotted surface of the serpentine 
branches, seemed to impart a quiver- 
ing, snaky motion to the otherwise 
motionless boughs. Sometimes the 


hurrying stream in a paroxysm of win- 
try fury had laid bare the writhing 
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roots of some father of the forest, who, 
in search of support, was now leaning 
wearily against the lusty foliage of an 
adjacent scion ; sometimes the ground, 
damp with the secret spring, was car- 
peted witha lovely, tender-tinted moss, 
on whose velvety surface a scarlet- 
waistcoated robin red-breast was danc- 
ing with a partner or two at a worm 
feast. Jogging steadily and steadily 
on, past groups of stone-pines that 
made the air heavy with their resinous 
exhalations, under great vine cables 
that clambered up to the thick growth 
above, with never a jarring note to 
disturb the woodland silence, but an 
occasional emphatic ‘* stoop”? as the 
cavalcade came suddenly upon some 
carelessly hung telegraph wire that, 
treacherously festooned across the roaa 
from tree to tree, lay like a dew-coated 
spider’s web across our path; in and 
out of drifts of sunshine, scaring away 
tribes of little green lizards, hurtling 
through great armies of ants seething 
in black ranks across the roadway, on 
till, the woodland tunnel passed, we 
won the broad blaze of unimpeded day- 
light, and with it a scene of cold, black 
desolation, which offered its profile to 
us with terrible distinctness in the 
truth-compelling clearness of the at- 
mosphere. 

Ahead of us lay a rocky gorge, trend- 
ing gradually upwards by great curves 
and sweeps into a cloud region that 
half veiled, half revealed, obtrusive 
and fantastic peaks. From these the 
mists were gently pouring in fleecy 
layers into the pass, to float lazily along 
by the side of a hanging, pine wood 
that, sun-ripened, lay glistening and 
golden-green on the lowest slope of the 
defile, which was dwarfed to a placid 
tameness by comparison with the 
rugged heights across the brook. Here 
the beetling crags and mountain side 
had been blasted into a dull red aridity, 
whose parched surface was dotted with 
thousands of withered pines that 
stretched out their gaunt arms above 
a burnt underwood of arbutus and 
heather bushes, which, black, rigid, 
and with an apparent tremulous mo, 
tion imparted to them by the hot ait 
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rising from the gleaming rock, ap- 
peared the unnatural product of an 
unnatural soil. The wiuter and sum- 
mer gales, the rain and snow, had 
gashed the blackened trunks with white 
splints, had torn off and mangled the 
branches, or sent whole groups of lofty 
trees crashing into the red gulleys that 
seamed the rock with hideous, naked 
scars. No brook (at least not to be 
seen) —no moisture—no greenery — 
nothing from base to jagged summit 
but a drear, sapless vegetation fixed in 
a lifeless rigidity that infected the very 
heavens with the gloom of its long, un- 
ending lines of black silhouettes which 
clung to the mountain crest for miles. 

Broad and long had been the path of 
the conflagration that had worked this 
destruction ; for, as far as the eye could 
see, the mountain trending away to our 
right had been stripped of its verdure. 
Whilst the fire was raging, the valley 
through which we had just ridden had 
been well-nigh impassable to man or 
beast ; in place of the sweet summer 
air hushed in sylvan silence, it had 
been filled with great clouds of suffo- 
cating resinous smoke, that rushed and 
swirled to the glowing flames under 
the pressure of the gale created by a 
burning forest. During many nights a 
pall of lurid smoke had hung sullenly 
over mountain and valley, or had rolled 
in black, surging billows that quenched 
the silvery light of moon and stars, out 
to the Agean Sea, till, gaining volume 
in their course, they had stretched away 
like a crawling serpent into the pur- 
ple, star-sown haze that brooded o’er 
the ocean. Perchance swayed by the 
uncertain wind, the folds had writhed 
in a majestic contraction, and the fair 
moon, no longer hidden, gleamed 
across the edge of the monstrous shape, 
which assumed forthwith, at the touch 
of her cold white light, an inkier, more 
unholy, hue. 

From those portions of the valley 
accessible to a spectator, the scene 
presented by the burning forest had 
been one of awful grandeur. Again 
and again the roaring wind had sav- 
agely attacked —through the vistas in 
the belt of plane-trees— the smoke 
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pall, and, rending it open, disclosed to 
view the darting, leaping flames that, 
like a fiery mosaic of many colors, 
glowed in a cunningly devised pattern 
on the mountain side ; again and again 
it had driven furiously away the shower 
of evanescent sparks that marked the 
downfall of some fire-girt giant of the 
forest, and left in their place an inky 
blackness, whose opaque depths no 
human eye could pierce. The scene 
had resembled a vast nightmare, made . 
doubly horrible by strange, weird 
sounds, that came rushing to the ear 
with a distinctness that was painful 
from their gruesome and assertive in- 
dividuality amidst such an uproar of 
wind and fire, and also by contrast with 
the teasing vagueness of their origin 
behind the clouds of ever shifting, ever 
rising smoke. 

Such forest fires are by no means un- 
common in certain parts of Greece, and 
may generally be traced to one of two 
causes : either the carelessness of some 
charcoal-burner or heedless peasant, 
who by accident sets fire to a portion of 
the forest, and so gives birth to a con- 
flagration, which in summer time feeds 
on the resinous pines and dry under- 
wood with incredible rapidity ; or the 
intentional firing of the forest by some 
shepherd or herd-owning peasant, who 
looks beyond the deed of arson to the 
subsequent fresh and tender under- 
growth that he intends shall support in 
the future his herds of goats and sheep. 

Gradually we left the scene of the 
fire behind us, and, working into the 
depths of the gorge, mounted to higher 
and yet higher heights above the foam- 
ing brook below, picking our way 
through prostrate trees that, cumbering 
the cunningly built road, lay where they 
had fallen, save for a rough-cut gap 
to allow the mounted traveller to pass ; 
up and up, till a little wayside shrine 
dedicated to St. George was reached. 
Here a halt was called to breathe the 
horses, and on the part of our attend- 
ants to mutter a prayer to the saint 
and bestow a small votive offering upon 
the stone slab in front of the holy pic- 
ture —the money’s only and sufficient 
guard from the evil disposed. It was a 
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lonely spot—no _ habitations within 
sight but a few ruined outbuildings, 
and a deserted cottage where formerly 
dwelt a solitary hermit, whose duties 
pertaining to the shrine were now per- 
formed by a deaf and dumb peasant. 
Each eventide the poor mute was ac- 
customed to walk over from a distant 
village to trim the flame of the prim- 
itive oil lamp that flickered before the 
sacred image during the still watches 
of the night—one gleam of artificial 
-light burning with cheerful ray in the 
solitude of the dark and deserted build- 
ings of the gorge. Does not the scene 
recall to mind the verse running : — 


Turn gentle Hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray ? 


Beyond this melancholy yet singu- 
larly peaceful spot the road assumed a 
wilder, sterner aspect ; the great cliffs 
on either side of the track drew closer 
to each other and appeared as if totter- 
ing to some awful earth-cataclysm, 
similar to that depicted in Martin’s 
“The Great Day of His Wrath.” 
Stones and little spouts of earth, dis- 
turbed from the lofty heights above by 
a rambling flock of goats, came rattling 
or rustling to our feet, and drew our 
attention with uneasy glances to where 
great boulders had torn their way 
through the thick wall bounding the 
road, to rush with a meteor-like fury 
into the plashing brook that, dammed 
in its swift course, had resented the 
intrusion by carrying away a portion of 
the highway. 

‘*Isn’t the road dangerous, Georgi ? ” 
For answer an expressive shrug of the 
shoulders, which rapidly gave way to 
an energetic pulling up of the horse, as 
shouts of ‘‘ Take care! Take care!’ 
came rolling to us from the height 
above, and echoed faintly and more 
faintly up the gorge—‘‘Take care! 
Take care!”? We had hardly digested 
this warning ere there was a sullen 
rumbling from above, and a torrent of 
rocks, earth, and pink arbutus logs, 
crashed on to the path ahead, and in- 
formed us by their presence of the 
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busy charcoal-burners above, who had 
hailed us in just sufficient time to es- 
cape the danger. 

Having thus made a distant acquaint- 
ance with these men of the woods —so 
far the first human beings that we had 
met on our ride—a consistency of 
chance determined that we should al- 
most immediately afterwards exchange 
a ** Good-morning to you”’ with several 
groups of shepherds, wild, ** brigand- 
ish ’’-looking creatures clothed in vo- 
luminous rough capotes of goat and 
bullock hair, with heads surmounted 
by shocks of hair—‘* dusty hair,’’ to 
borrow a descriptive word combination 
of Tennyson’s—that wind, rain, and 
sun had dressed to a dull gloss, fur-like 
in its lustre. 

And then more society — two-legged 
society — in the shape of a _neck- 
stretching, gobble-gobbling flock of 
turkeys, who, under the pretence of 
being driven by a peasant to Chalcis 
market, were manceuvring about the 
road like a newly raised camel corps, 
under the command of an ancient cock, 
whose inflamed comb and passionate 
expletives showed that he was a bird of 
the old school, and not to be ‘sold.’ 
Alas! much be-turkeyed peasant, you 
are yeta long way from Chalcis mar- 
ket ! 

Still the road ascends and ascends, 
and to avoid the steep gradients twists 
and turns to every point of the com- 
pass; and as the pass broadens out 
again, rules the hillside with a straight, 
white track, under rocks that some an- 
cient convulsion of nature has distorted 
and crumbled into gigantic folds that, 
like written and unknown characters, 
catch the eye and urge it to a vain at- 
tempt at deciphering. And now we 
have an opportunity of seeing how 
they ‘handle the ribbons ”’ in this part 
of the world, for here comes Mr. and 
Mrs. —— driving down the pass at a 
rate that, should a horse stumble or 
shy, would assuredly force them off the 
curving, unprotected road into the 
abyss below, which they come briskly 
trotting at, with a happy confidence of 
safely negotiating the curve that is to 
lead them out of harm’s way. They 
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make a bright, smart little cortége, with 
their escort of four or five cavalry sol- 
diers, who now press close behind the 
vehicle, now take advantage of some 
short cut that, avoiding a détour, gives 
them a minute’s pause before again 
falling into position, and adding the 
clattering of their accoutrements to the 
silver-toned harness bells that tinkle 
out a gay “ advance.” 

We also quit the highway at the 
point where its sinuous curves are pre- 
paring to attack the last slope, whose 
crest is the watershed of the district ; 
and a very pleasant change for the bet- 
ter it is to be quit of its dust and ride 
through the bush of myrtle, arbutus, 
and gay-flowering shrubs, or to rest 
after some unusually hard bit of climb- 
ing in one of the numerous clearings 
that are thickly carpeted with a certain 
species of blue thistle which, with a 
starch-blue flower, stalk, and spiky 
leaves, is constant to one, and only one, 
color. In the intense heat, too, it is 
far from disagreeable to take advan- 
tage of the modicum of shelter offered 
by a stone pine here and there, and 
whilst ‘‘ cooling down ” to polish one’s 
glasses the better to enjoy the superb 
view offered by Mount Pixarea, which 
thrusts a vast grey-white peak into a 
heaven glowing with the rich gold-shot 
blue of the Labrador stone. Distance 
blended, its rugged boulders show their 
profiles in one jagged but unbroken 
line against the sky, and losing their 
identity in the mass, borrow a trans- 
parency from the purity of the atmo- 
sphere that renders pardonable the 
prosaic yet realistic remark of one of 
us to the effect that the mountain re- 
sembled a sheet of tissue paper that 
one could push one’s hand through. 

One, two, three such rests in the up- 
ward climb, and lo! we are at the head 
of the pass, out of the way of falling 
boulders and other minor or major 
dangers, and within ogling distance of 
a comfortably spread-out dinner. 

Now this dinner on the summit of 
the mountain was a masterpiece of its 
kind. Its very simplicity told favor- 
ably, and produced by a few bold 
strokes that feeling of satisfaction 
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which a more complicated, more mi- 
nute style would have gradually sug- 
gested to the educated, and, in all 
probability, only the educated taste ; 
for certain it is that the peasants who 
shared the meal with us, and who look 
upon a cup of coffee as a high creation 
of the culinary art to be rarely made 
use of, would have appreciated nothing 
that the ‘‘ French school’’ could pro- 
duce so much as the roast lamb carved 
from its wooden spit, which was the 
piece de résistance of the homely fare 
placed before us. And then, in that 
comfortable somnolent condition in- 
duced by open air and the indulgence 
of a hearty appetite, what pleasure it 
was to gaze out across the blue Agean 
Sea, stretched beneath us in languorous 
calm, to distant Skopelos; and with 
that mental activity sometimes born of 
complete bodily quietude, to note every 
hue, every distance-glorified rock that 
composed what we knew to be that 
island, but which imagination would 
fain have persuaded us to be some 
enchanted isle within whose rosy mists 
lay fairer and yet fairer scenes 
bosomed in the full peace of the azure 
sea. Or, wearied with the fugitive 
conceits suggested by the distant pros- 
pect, to turn and feast the eyes upon 
the broad luxuriance of the wealth of 
foliage that fell, that rose, in heavy 
undulations to the glittering ocean 
strand beneath, where all was heat, 
glare, and foam-flecked yellow sands. 
Ay! earth, sea, firmament, all and 
each were beautiful, but with a beauty 
that, while flowing in upon the human 
soul, yet found that soul unabsorbed, 
and by its own power of buoyancy 
riding over the tide, seeking, under 
the guidance of imagination, scenes of 
more, even ethereal, loveliness. What 
wonder that amidst such scenes the 
flight of the great eagle above should 
possess a more than ordinary interest, 
that his solemn (because solitary) 
trackless gyrations on outstretched 
pinions should fascinate the eye and 
urge it to follow him in his subsequent 
flight over mountain and sea till, space- 
hidden, from a black speck he vanishes 
into thin air? Good-bye to you, noble 
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bird! and good-bye to you, ye moun- 
tains, vales, and summer sea, for time 
moves on, and we—we too— must 
move, must cross the mountain crest, 
and, passing through fair fields of maize 
and nodding grasses, must win the 
town of Chalcis ere the sun has set. 
NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 


From Public Opinion. 

LITERARY PECULIARITIES: HENRY 

MURGER. 

ARMED with a letter of recommen- 
dation, M. Mendes visited Murger? 
early one morning, and the following 
is his account of the interview : — 

‘“¢ And so,’ said Murger, ‘ you have 
come to Paris to take a hack at litera- 
ture?’ His voice was somewhat 
hoarse, but soft, for all that, and there 
was an expression of bitterness and 
sadness in it. I replied, ‘ Yes ; and if 
you will have the goodness to——’ I 
could say no more, and so I handed 
him my manuscripts, tied up with a 
little piece of silk string. He jumped 
up suddenly, seized the papers, tore 
them to pieces, and threw them out of 
the window. Then he paced the room. 

“<¢ Will you get out of here, boy,’ 
said he suddenly, ‘and never come 
back to Paris again !’ 

‘*‘ Almost terrified, I walked toward 
the door, muttering, ‘Oh, yes; yes, 
sir; I beg your pardon. I did not 
know —— I will leave.’ 

‘“‘Then he took me by the shoulder, 
led me to the sofa, and made me sit 
down beside him. After a little while 
he said: ‘Poor child! That Rivet is 
a fool to put such nonsense into your 
head. But for all that, I must beg 
your pardon. Stop a moment, and 
we’ll have a chat. I like Rivet very 
much. I went to bed late last night. 
You woke me up, and I was in bad 
humor. But you write poetry, and 
want to write romances and plays ?’ 

“tte, oe.” 

1 M. Henry Murger is the author of “‘ La Vie de 


Bohéme,” whom Paris is about to honor with a 
monument. * 
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‘“‘He folded his arms, and his head 
drooped. 

‘*¢ Tam forty-four years old,’ said he. 
‘I have worked a great deal, I havea 
great deal of talent, and I am cele- 
brated. You have come to me because 
you consider that I have a great deal of 
talent and some celebrity. Look at 
this chamber where I slept last night. 
It is not mine ; it belongs to a friend 
of mine. He sleeps up-stairs. You 
see there is no bed in it. I have a 
home of my own, but I prefer to stay 
here, on account of the ringing of the 
door-bell which wakes me up every 
morning. This ringing is done by my 
creditors. There is the butcher, the 
fruiterer, and the coal man ; they de- 
mand their money, and they are right. 
They are not rich; they need their 
money, and a fellow is ashamed of be- 
ing unable to pay them. You have 
read ‘* Scenes de la Vie de Bohéme ” ? 
Thank you. But what can we do? 
We are bound to make fun of sad 
things. There is the wife, who gets 
up before you, and who says to you, 
“Come, come, hurry up, get a move 
on you; do something.”? And she is 
right. She knows that there are not 
three francs in the house, and that we 
will want to have breakfast by and by, 
notwithstanding the fact that we took 
supper the night before in the Bras- 
serie des Martyrs, or at the Belle 
Poule. It was to escape her tongue 
this morning that I slept here last 
night. Now, as for my plays and my 
books ; I make money by them, do I ? 
I sold the ‘“*‘ Vie de Bohéme’”’ for five 
hundred francs. I am loaded with 
debts, and the Revue des Deux Mondes 
hardly ever gives me more than three 
thousand francs for each romance. Of 
course you expected to find me lodged 
like a prince, and dressed in Oriental 
stuffs ; but I sleep on a lounge, like a 
servant waiting for his master, and to 
the concierge of the house across the 
way I owe for the mending of the 
overcoat that I will put on by and by 
on my way to breakfast on credit at 
the Brasserie des Martyrs. Oh! but I 
know now what you are thinking of. 
‘* What matter about poverty,” you 
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say, ‘‘when one has glory!” Glory, 
my child, does not exist. 

‘““¢Tf you had met me at the Café 
Veron with Scholl, or with Lambert 
Thiboust, or with Barritre, I might 
have talked to you in quite another 
tone. When one has had breakfast — 
because we do manage to get that, 
God knows how— when a fellow has 
received an advance from some jour- 
nal, and he is sure of a good dinner 
and a seat ata first performance of a 
piece that a millionaire would pay ten 
louis for, he is gay and healthy and 
pleasant ; but now it is morning, and 
the morning brings the recollection of 
the sad things of yesterday. It does 
not believe in the vanities of the even- 
ing. Well, I cannot invite you to 
breakfast, because, although I have 
got credit for myself, I have not got 
sufficient credit to invite a guest. To 
tell you the plain truth, I advise you 
to go away and remain far away from 
us. That is the best advice that I can 
give you. Skip!’ He shoved me 
toward the door, and I went down the 
stairs heartbroken.” 





From The Journal des Voyages. 
FORMOSA AND ITS PEOPLE. 

Formosa, the island that China has 
ceded to Japan, deserves its name, 
since it is of marvellous beauty. The 
Portuguese called it Hermosa, and the 
English-speaking world has substituted 
for that name the Latin equivalent. 
The most savage people of Formosa 
are the mountaineers called Igorrotes, 
or by the Chinese, Song-Fan (savage 
men). They are head-hunters, like 
their supposed relatives in Luzon, and 
their arms are spears, bows and arrows, 
and great knives. The people of the 
plains are called Pepo-hoans. They 
resemble the Igorrotes, but the latter 
are usually smaller, though some of the 
savage mountain tribes are noted for 
stature and agility. Their arms are 
very long, and their feet enormous. 
They step upon the ground only with 
the front half of the foot, and seem to 
seize it in running. There is much 
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variety of physiognomy among them, 
and their great, rolling eyes inspire 
terror. They love to adorn themselves 
with copper bracelets, collars, and belts 
of coarse glassware discs. 

The Igorrotes are famous for cruelty 
and ferocity, and they resort to ingen- 
ious stratagems for the discomfiture of 
their enemies. They have for the 
coast dwellers a traditional hatred, like 
that of the highlander for lowlander, 
and their descents are like those of the 
Welsh and Scotch mountaineers of 
early days upon the more civilized 
people of the lowlands, The savages 
keep watch from their mountain-tops 
for the approach of imprudent coast 
dwellers in search of wood or coal. 
When the lowlanders are seen at work, 
the savages glide down behind them 
by paths unknown to the strangers and 
fall upon them with lance and knife. 
The heads of the victims are cut off 
and their bodies are left lying at the 
scene of the butchery. The heads are 
treated so that they may be kept as 
trophies, and when one of these people 
has taken a certain number of heads 
he obtains, by way of honor, the right 
to sell pipes. The pipes are bits of 
wood representing the human head. 
They are decorated with bits of copper. 

The Igorrotes do not possess a writ- 
ten alphabet, but besides expressing 
some things by tattooing, they keep 
the calendar by means of knotted 
strings. Thus they keep tally of the 
seasons and the years. But in spite of 
their ignorance of matters civilized, 
they have a deep cunning that aids 
their ferocity, and this they use in 
their frequent wars upon their more 
civilized brethren of the coast and 
upon the Chinese strangers. The isl- 
and waters are especially rich in fish, 
and this has led to the formation of 
Chinese fishing villages upon the coast. 
These villages are apart from the set- 
tlements of the Pepo-hoans, though the 
latter and the Chinese are ordinarily 
at peace. The Igorrotes some years 
ago formed a plan of attack upon some 
of the people of the coast. It was de- 
cided at a council of the savages that 
they divide themselves into two bands, 
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one to attack the Pepo-hoans, who 
seemed to be too much in league with 
the invading Chinese, the other to de- 
stroy a Chinese fishing village. The 
descent was made in the middle of the 
night, the Pepo-hoans were slain or 
taken captive, all the crops were de- 
stroyed, and the savages retreated with 
their prisoners in order that none 
might be left at the scene of the mas- 
sacre to tell the story. Meanwhile a 
Chinese fishing village, five leagues 
away, was attacked and burned. So 
sudden was the descent that the fisher- 
men living in boats had not time to cut 
their moorings and escape. Only those 
absent fishing remained alive, and they 
did not dare return to the burning vil- 
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lage. Before leaving the Pepo-hoan 
village the savages had dropped in 
various places articles that could be 
identified as of Chinese origin. At the 
Chinese village they likewise left relics 
of the Pepo-hoans, such as a gun of 
ancient pattern, rice measures, a hat 
made of bamboo leaves, and other such 
articles. Then after a cannibalistic 
feast the savages returned to the moun- 
tains. The object of this stratagem 
was to spread the belief among each 
group of enemies that the other and 
not the mountaineers had perpetrated 
the butchery. So well did the device 
work that for six months the Pepo- 
hoans and the Chinese colonists were 
in a state of hostility, 





THE QUEEN OF ITALY.—In Rome the 
queen is sovereign. It is a very hospitable 
court. State dinners, receptions, concerts, 
and balls fill up the evenings, with fre- 
quent visits to the opera and theatres. Her 
great love for music brings her to all the 
good concerts of the season; at the Sala 
Dante or the Sala Umberto she is present, 
coming quite simply in the landau with the 
red liveries, and passes in with a single 
lady-in-waiting. There is nothing more 
gratifying than to see the enthusiasm with 
which the queen is greeted and the natural 
grace with which she receives it. The 
greatest distinction at court is to receive 
an invitation to the ‘‘Mondays of the 
queen,’’ when Sgambati and Monachese 
lead her quintett of classical music, under 
the direction of Marchetti, her master. 
This is an event to be remembered. Not 
only is the music perfect, but the company, 
barely exceeding thirty persons, is com- 
posed of the queen’s ladies and their hus- 
bands, her lords-in-waiting, and a few 
private friends. These she welcomes in 
her own apartments, not only without a 
vestige of etiquette, but with a joyous 
gaiety which gives free scope to her esprit 
and conversational powers, which are, with- 
out exaggeration, superior to any other 
woman’s in Italy. One can only regret 
that, owing to the intimacy of these ré- 
unions, so few are admitted to form a judg- 
ment of what the queen really is. Never is 
she more charming than when presiding in 
the famous Blue Saloon in a simple toilette, 





her abundant hair bound with jewels, and 
her well-shaped arms bare, beneath a can- 
opy of azaleas and roses clustering over her 
fauteuil; the walls around trellised with 
plants and blossoms. In the intervals of 
the music she rises and converses with each 
lady in turn, her soft laugh ringing out 
among the flowers. In the Royal Palace ot 
Monza, situated between Milan and the 
Lake of Como, where she goes on leaving 
Rome, she is the comely gentlewoman par 
excellence, tending the flowers herself (the 
royal gardeners say she knows more of 
botany than they do) in certain beds which 
are reserved for her, as are parts of the 
garden where she walks alone. Later on 
at Gressoney, on the Italian side of Mont 
Blanc, which she visits every summer, as 
the intrepid Alpist she displays the most 
reckless courage on the glaciers. Always 
serene and smiling, she leads the way, the 
very picture of health and youth in her 
short Alpine dress. Indeed, it may be said 
of her with all respect, she has within her 
the makings of a fighting captain of the old 
house of Savoy. Of this quality of courage 
she has often given proofs, not.only on the 
Alps, but on land, and in a royal progress 
from Naples to Palermo, when she insisted 
on starting in a terrific gale. Studious as 
she is, she loves movement and travel ; but, 
like all Italians, King Humbert prefers to 
stay at home, and except a State visit to 
Berlin and Vienna, this great pleasure has 
been denied her. 
Englishwoman. 








